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( REV. GEORGE LEON WALKER, D. D. 
% , Born April 30, 1880; died March 14, 1900 


Y fsb comprebensiveness of the kingdom of God: We read of its many gates—three on the north, three on the east, three on the 

south, and three on the west—and we think of the Jews and proselytes and th. gathered of the Gentiles thronging through the 
open doors. But it is when we remember that China’s slant-eyed millions, and Fiji’s cannibal tribes, and Africa’s jungle-baunting 
swarms, and Greenland’s snow-burrowing inhabitants are all capable of citizenship therein, with equal loyalty to the King and equal 
provision for every variety of spiritual want, that the comprebensiveness of Christ's kingdom comes most bome to us as a reality, and 
the universality of bis relations to bumazity becomes the grandest of truths, —FROM DR. WALKER’S SERMON AT THE SEVENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 





Deaths 


The for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
oddttionnt tee ton coats Pansy sy The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


AIKEN—In Rutland, Vt.. March 8. 
daughter of the late Silas Aiken, D 

BIS +tELL—In Oberlin, O., at Tank Missio.ary Home, 
Feb. 27, Winthrop W.. son of Rev. H. M. Bissell, 0 
Fre: te, Mexico, aged 15 yrs., 7 mos. 

CUTTING—In Newton, Warch 13, Lucinda K., wife of 
the late Francis L. Cutting. 

GARVIN—In Westford, March 2, at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. A. 8.’ Wright, Mrs. Abigal Kimball 
Garvin, aged 104 yrs., mos. She was a charter 
member of the Maverick Church, East Boston. 

HUBBARD—In New York, N.Y., March 9, Oliver 
Payson Hubbard, LL, D., late professor of chemistry, 
mineralogy and geology in Dartmouth College, in the 
9ist year of his age. Funeral services were held, at 
his residence, 117 Wert 55th St., New York, March 12, 
Interment at New Haven, Ct. 

PROSSER—In Boston, March 11, Amanda W., widow 
of Levi Prosser, aged 77 yrs., 9 mos. 








Susan Endicott, 


MRS. NANCY FISHER KIDDER 


This most estimabie woman passed to her reward at 
her home in St Johnsbury, Vt., at the advanced age of 
ninety-one years and seven months. 

She had long been “shut in” and secluded by her 
many infirmities, but to the last she kepta ai | nter- 
est in the movements of the world. Her acquaintance 
was wide, and by all who knew her she was tenderly 
loved, and many were the pilgrimages to her quiet home 
for the inspiration that invariably came through con- 
tact with her superior mind and heart. 

She was born in Franklin, Mass., Sept. 1, 1806. the 
youn est of the four children of Caleb and Sarah (Cush 
ng) Fisher. Prof. Alexander Metcalf Fisher was her 
brother and the eldest of the family. Professor fisher 
will be remembered as one of the most brilliant young 
men of his day. He was made a tutor in Yale in 181 
and in 1817 was adjunct professor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy, and in 1819 he was promoted to the 
full professorship. He was aman of uncommon attain- 
ments, and, young as he was, reached a very high rank 
among the philosophers of histime. He was lost atsea by 
the foundering of the a ship Albion, April 22, 1822, 
off the south coast of Ireland at the age of twenty seven 
while on his way to Europe to seek further preparation 
for his work by studying the methods of foreign insti- 
tutions. He was engaged to be married to Miss Cather- 
ine E. Beecher, eldest daughter of Dr. Lyman Beecher. 
The prominence of the Beecher family and the brilliancy 
of the young professor thus early cut down made the 
sad incident a household story in every home of the 


land. 

Mrs. Kidder had many qualities of mind and heart in 
common with her gifted brother. She was partly edu- 
cated in that immortal seminary founded by Rev. Joseph 
Emerson at Byfield in 1810, where the real foundations 
of higher education for women were laid. Here as 
teachers might have been seen at that time Zilpah P. 
Grant and her intimate friend, Mary Lyon, the founder 
of Mt. Holyoke, wh »se life and work is the very soul of 
New England history. 

In this early work ror the better education of women, 
like so many of Emerson’s pupils. Miss Fisher was 
deeply interested and bore an honorable part. She was 
for a considerable time associated with Miss Catherine 
E. Beecher in the Hartford Female Semivary, which 
was opened by the latter in 1823 Its beginning was 
unpretentious—in a ball over a store—but its growth 
was rapid and in a short time it could boast a represen- 
tative from every state in the Union. Her specialty 
was music, to which she was warmly attached tothe e: d 
of her life. She had studied with her distinguished 
brother. who with ail his other attainments was an ac- 
complished musician. also been a pupil of 
Oliver Shaw of Providence, R. L., a man of distinction 
in musica! circles, and of John Paddon, an Englishman, 
who was for some time organist of St. Paal’s Church, 
Boston, and who was cousidered one of th3 best 
teachers of his time. 

she was kn«wn in Hartford as Miss Ann Fisher. Here 
and in connection with Miss beecher she touched vitally 
the beginnivgs of that great movement which has given 
us Holycke aud Vassar and Wellesley and Smith, and 
which indeed has opened the doors of many colleges of 
the jaud to women. 

Her religious life was strikingly like the great and 
agee woman with whom she was as-ociated in early 

fe. Religion was to her something very real, its duties 
imperative, its experiences be: utiiul. She united with 
the Central Congregational Church in Hartford, of which 
Dr. Joel Hawse wax at that time pa-tor, on the first 
Sabbath in April, 1832, aud this good man’s memory was 
ever after one of tne jewels of her heart. Having re- 
turned to her native piace on the death of her mother, 
she united with the church in *:anklin. Mass.,.Feb. 25, 
1836, where during her earlier years she came under 


the influence of Dr. Nathaniel C Emmons, whose « eep | 


piety and profound thought made ineffaceable impres- 
sions upon Ler mind and heart. she was married Oct. 
24, 1837, to Rev. Thomas Kidder, pastor of the « ongre- 
gationa Church of Windsor, Vt., aid transferred her 
membership to that church Sept. 2, 1838. Having tater 
removed to St. Johnsbury, she joined the North Congre 
gational hurch of this town in November, 1853, where 
= Gouantines beloved by all who knew her to the end of 
er lite. 

In her early Hartford days she became a life member 
of the Seaman’s Friend Society and of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, and in the work of 
these organizations she had a keen and in‘elligent inter- 
est as long as she lived. She was a woman of the broad- 
est and quickest apmoetians. Iu the old ante-bellum 
days her heart bied for the slave, and after the war she 
was deeply interested in the freedman. 

The republic of Liberia had in it at one time a glim- 
mering of hope for the oppressed color+d man. Every 
humane work enlisted her sympathy and she was deeply 
pained by the thought of suffering either of man or 

east. Her Christian faith was of the old-fashioned 
kind and it never wavered. Her last days were exceed- 
ingly painful, but also they were most beautiful, so 
great was her faith, so bright her hope, and so tender 
her love. At ber bedside one felt himseif sitting iu the 
atmosphere of the kingdom of tod, and went away 
with the very benediction of heaven in his soul. 

In her later years she was most thoughtfully and lov- 
ingly ministered to by her eldest daughter. “atherine 
Beecher Kidder, who with a sister, Mrs. David A. Alden 
of New Haven, Ct., a'one remain to mourn ber. 

A. H. H. 





The one who will be found in trial capable 
of great acts of Jove is ever the one who is al 
ways doing considerate small ones.—F W. 
Rohe taon. 


WARD’ 








‘treat wear r-sisters. 
49 Franklie St., Boston. 
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Electric Lighted 
Trains 











:. Chicago 
& North-Western 
Railway 


THE North-Western Limited to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, 6.30 
P. M. daily from Chicago, cannot 
be excelled. Three other first class 
trains from Chicago also — 9.00 
A. M. Daylight Train, 10.00 P. M. 
Fast Mail and 10.15 P. M. Night 
Express. Call on any ticket agent 
or address 
193 Clark 8t., - Chicago 
461 Broadway, ~ New York 
601 Ches't St., Philadelphia 
368 Washington St., Boston 
301 Main 8t., - - Buffalo 


Boston to 
Jamaica 


A DELIGHTFOL TRIP 
AT ANY SEASON. 


Four New Steel Steamships, 
Superior Cabin Accommodations, 


And all the latest equipments for comfort and safety. 

Distance frcm Boston to Port Antonio 1,600 
miles. [ime required 44 to 5 days. Round 
trip rate, including berth and meals and the 
privilege of returning by later steamer, only 

76.50. 

For full particulars regarding this delight 
fully romantic pam and the wonderful nat 
ural beauties of Jamaica, its luxurious tropical 
vegetation and exceptionally equabie climate, 
apply to 

UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 


Long Wharf, Boston 


436 Vine 8t., - Cincinnati 
607 Smithf'id St., Pittsburg 
127 The Arcade, Cleveland 
17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
2 King St., East, ~ Toronto 




















Exceptional Op- 
portunity for a lim- | 

ted number of cultured 

people to avail themselves 

of an Ideal Summer 

Tour, under Experienced 
Management and at - 
erate or sooving New York on 
Anon 28,1 on 8. 8, “ Aller,’’ 

of North German Lioya 

sacuing via Southampton, 
900. To insure high character of party 
references will be required from all persons 

unknown to manager. os 


Paris Exposition! 


OBERAMMERCAU! 








References, by P nee mag ay Rev. Geo. R. Van 
De Water, D. D. ctor St. Andrew’s Church 
and Chaplain of Columbia University, 2067 
Fifth Ave., New York; v. Robt. 8. 
MacArthur, Pastor Calvary a 
. 57 New York; 

. W. Rogers, Ph. D.. D.D., 
Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N. J. For Itinerary 
and full particulars, address 


MR. CHARLES F. PECK, 
478 West 159th St., 
NEW YORE. 
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EUROPE — including PARIS 


and OBERAMMERCAU. 
Our parties are c nducte4 entirely by clergymen, 











DUNNING & SAWYER, 
tours to 
PLAY 
Illustrated itineraries free. - 
quette building, Chicago. 

8.8. ALLER specially 

‘ow, fur .Paris po nm, Oberamme: 

F. C. CLARK, 111 Breadway, New York, 


106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
all parts of the world.  Independ 
a o world. Independent 
at railway tickets. Specia 
CRAWFORD «& FLOYD, 
PARIS 1900 éiscterea tofait tune 2 
lay and Tour of Euro: ookin, 
4 Excurs: 
or ©. V. DASEY, Agt., 7 Broad St., Boston. 
party for Euro- 
under the chaperonage of a well-known Hoston lady. 
Address P. O. Box 1725, Boston, Mass. 





teachers and university men. Choice as to price, route 
PARIS THE CRAWFORD TOURS 
AND 

steamer and ets. Special 

608-610 Tremont Building, Boston ; 220 Broadway, New 

to Cherbourg, Southampton and St’rs CITY 
y Land Party | 3, April 28, Jane 

AN UNUSUAL is offered to join 

pean travel the 

Holland io June, Oberammergau, Venice, etc. A charm- 


and length of time. All parties small and selected. 
Spostal pasties leave for Eu- 
PASSION te ot ae 
inducements to clubs and societies. 
Bi 
York City; 1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 621 Mar. 
MEand NEBRASKA. specia chartered, June 
$5 spt 
Round the World Parties Sept. 12, Oct. 3, Nov. 3 
a small, select 
OPPORTUNITY pean travel ine 
ing trip, leisurely taken. 





PARIS AND EUROPE IN i900. 
Few vacancies in private, select parties personally con- 
ducted by Prof. CAMILLE THURWANGER, 31 Pierce 


Building, Boston. 
THE OUTER CIRCLE 

LE gnssioel of Europe ae pra yoy ny 

by tb w now on © center. 
CU The ssout delightful conte to 
ECONOMY The Passion Play and The Exposition 
is via Ireland, Scotiand, Norway, Russia, Constantinople, 
Greece and italy. It is notexpensive. Wé have many 
kinds of tours but only one kind of travel. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, ITHACA, N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Wants 














an in ex- 


le. 
Ayn . Conant, 


Fo 
cellent condition, $200. Address 
Littleton, Mass. 

Booms and Board. Large, pleasant rooms up one 
flight with first-class board at Mrs. Mitchell’s, 137 New- 
bury Street, Buston. 


A Hook and Epetings pive 0! 
elson 


Wanted, a Piane. By a mission church in Boston. 
Apy one who will meet this want is asked to notify 
Joshua Coit, Secretary Mass. Home Miss. Society. 


A Lady wou'd receive in her family one or two 
children and give them a mother’s care. Excellent 
public or private school facilities. Address Mrs. G. A., 
The Congregationalisi office, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. A middle-aged American woman desires 
a situation either as managiog housekeeper in a small 
family, or as companion to a ee References ex- 
changeo. Address M. L. T., 14 Clifton Street, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


Articulation and Lip Beading. A teacher of 
several years’ successful ex,erlence in teacning the 
deaf desires a private pupil. Excellent references are 
furnished Address “A.B,” No. 22 Franklin Street, 
Auburn, N. Y 


Wanted. A supervising t keeper petent and 
willing under direction to conduct the domestic affairs 
of a small establishment for nervous invali s. Com- 

ensaiion mo: rate. Address Edwin Leverett Smith, 

. D., sou h Wilton, Ct. 





Wanted. An experienced kindersartner and musi- 
cian, vocal and instrumental, desires position in school 
or home. Or would be willing to go as companion. 
South preferred. References. Address J. E. L., care 
of The Congregationalist. 


For Sale or To Let, furnished or unfurnished. 
In No. Cambridge, a fashionable suburb of Boston, 9 
roum single house, 4 open fireplaces, gas and electric 
light, steam heat, bath, hot and cold water. Apply on 
premises,77 Avon Hill Street, No. Cambridge, or KF. 
stone, 47 Pearl Street. 


Wanted. A man and wife who have no children, to 
do laundry work in an institution, Must Le Christians, 
who are willing to do unteifish Christian work in lL elp- 
ing to reform wayward boys. Salary thirty-five dollars 

r month and home. erkshire Industrial Farm, 
Canaan tour Corners, N. Y ae 


Religious Notices 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this at ten cents a lene. 
STATE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION.—The State 


Association of Congregational Churches of Missouri 
foe be heid at Carthsge, beginning Tuesday evenme, 











Ministers and delegates will send the 
1 to the pastor, Vv. A Van Wagner. 


J. 
tes on the * Mo. Pacific,” and “' Frisco” R. R. 





aris Exposition 


H. GAZE & SON'S 56th YEAR 


now ready for a series of attract 
comprehensive tours under escort 


ive an 

j % 5 
$a pce, scctratng to longts: 6 four.” kine supariet 
arrang ts for indep t i 


W. H. EAVES, New Engiand Agent, 
201 Washington St , Boston. Te: 3956 








AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Epocepererae Aue. 1833. .Object: to 
twee Smanieine a miasionaries; po kG temperance 

8 and m ; 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
i abroad; oan Mbraries for toe apy Phe gree 
lige Boat the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's an 
a . 
‘omtributions to sustain its work are sol 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the ma'n office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CBARL¥S A. STODDARD President 
Rev. W. ©. STITT. Secretary. 
W C. STURGES, ’reasurer. 
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THIS WILL INTEREST Many.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that. if any ove who is 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
will send their address to him at Box 1601, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to @ perfect cure. He 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he 
wascured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 





THE click of the little tooth against some hard 
substance ts the first indication of teething time 
with Mellin’s Food babies. Teething is an easy proc- 
ess with well-nourished and properly fed children. 


A NEw Pikce.—Have apy of our readers ever 
seen a lounge chair? If not, we urge them to turn 
to the announcement in another column of the 
Paine Furniture Company and see the engraving of 
one of these new and fascinating pieces of furni- 
ture. They have an air of luxury which no crdi- 
pary easy-chair could possibly convey. And they 
are not expensive. 


THE series of historical plates engraved by Wedg 
wood for Jones, McDuffee & Stratton perpetuate 
graphically scenes connected with our early his- 
tory. The new ones, including the Signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, The Wayside Ian, 
The Boston Towr House, Washington Crossing the 
Delaware, The Spirit of ’76, etc , make the series 
number thirty-six. Being printed under the glaze, 
on Wedgwood old blue faYence, insures the pres- 
ervation of the scenes indelibly for centuries. 


PINEHURST, N. C.—An ‘deal spot in which to 
spend the month of March. [Chis popular resort is 
a veritable New England village located in the 
heart of the long-leaf pine regio, of the South. It 
has an extraordinarily mild climate, corresponding 
to the temperature of southern France. Pinehurst 
caters to all desiring healthful and pleasant sur- 
roundings, with every opportunity for amusement 
as well as rest. Direct connections are made at 
Washington and New York with the Southern Rail- 
way’s Washington and Southwestern Limited, con- 
necting at High Point, N. C., with train arriving in 
Pinehurst at 11 A.M. the following day. For full 
information apply to George C, Daniels, N. E. P. A., 
228 Washington Street, Boston. 





THE REASON WHY.—It is stated that 1,000,000 
Singer sewing machines were made and sold dur- 
ing the year 1899. This probably equals the pro- 
duction of all other manufacturers combined, and 
the question arises as to why the Singer should be 
so greatly preferred all over the world. From tlie 
very beginning there has been a constant evolu- 
tion in the construction of these machines, a cease- 
less attempt to enlarge their usefulness by adapt- 
ing them to the performance of every stitching op- 
eration, a continuous improvement in the processes 
of manufacture. Singer machines are so simpie 
that a chi'd can understand them; they are so 
strong that a bungler can hardly get th@m out of 
order. Every part is made with scrupulous care 
from the best materials, fitted in its place with the 
utmost exactness, and tested and re-tested so 
many times before leaving the factory. Such a 
high degree of mechanical perfection can only be 
obtained through long experience in the operation 
of immense factories containing tools that are pe- 
culiar to these works and are unequaled for their 
purposes. The system of testing, inspecting and 
assembling at the Singer factories is such that it 
seems well-nigh impcssible for a Singer machine 
or any of its parts to leave the works in an imper- 
fect condition. Of course this elaborate system 
of inspection and testing materially increases the 
cost of manufacture, but it.is only by the use of 
such means that really first-class sewing machines 
can be made. Imitation is the sincerest flattery, 
and imitations of old forms of sewing machines 
long since discarded by the Singer Company are 
made by unscrupulous persons, and put upon the 
market to deceive the unwary. The Singer Manu- 
facturing Company aims to maintain its well-earned 
reputation for fair dealing during all time. It is 
permanent, its offices are in every city in the world, 
and parts and supplies for its machines can always 
be easily obtained. Thus it may be seen why 
Singer sewing macbines have the preference when- 
ever their merits are fairly investigated. 


THE noblest mind the best a has.” Yet, 
however noble in min4, no man or woman can have 
fect contentment without physical LS 
must be kept pure and th eS mgestive 
gs CR Fo} 
cures umors 
and eruptions and tones up the the dyetemn 


THE favorite cathartic is Ho Hood’s Pills. 25c. 








W ARD’S |Rulers, Pens, Inks— 
} Eve: ything in Stationery. 
49 Franklin St., Boston. 
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NELSON’S sxzies o 
Teachers’ 
Bibles 


CONTAIN 
New Helps 
350 Illustrations 
New Concordance 


New Maps 
The Helps tae 


what Sunday-school 
teachers want. All new and graphically 
written by the most eminent scholars, with 
illustrations on almost every page. 
is the most com. 

The Concordance ae eat dew 
duced, as it combines Concordance, Subject 
index, pronounces and interprets Scripture 
proper names, etc, in one A BC list. A 
great achievement and facility. 

are beautifully colored, 
The 12 Map S carefuliy revised and 
specialiy engraved from the latest surveys, 
with complete index. 

The Congregationalist says: ‘it is a 
cea sy bandbook of the highest value 
r Biblical study.” 
Bn gy Bs ag be si +) ecame Baas 
by all booksell-rs. or send for catalogue to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37 East 18th Street, New York. 

































Throwing light upon 
the failure of the 
chavheal in reaching the 
masses and their shortcomings in 
zy manenes Brimful of interest, pa- 
i thos and humor. You should 
readit. ror SALE EVERYWHERE, 


MERSHON CO., Publishers, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














For Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings. 


SACRED SONGS 


No. THE NEW 


e BOOK. 


Send 20 cents for a sample copy, and see if you 
do not like it as well as No. 1, of which over 720,000 
eopies have been sold. $25 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


JEHOVAH ABD, LUCIFER. “NXT TO THE BIBLE: 
LEapDs uP To I The test and most interesting 
Book of the Century. © agent wanted in every 
Charen Liberal pay. M. W. Hazen Co., 27 Thames 


SE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth ‘Ave., N. ¥.; 
Washington ; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Fran Hy 
Los Angeles. Menual Free. EvsRETT O. Fisk & Oo. 


the PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New Y 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, ray ER 
Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Fall course > all Pee, with addi- 
tional tion in New Testament tage = 
trance examination Thursday Sept. 6, 

A. M. * vor Catalogue or further ’ information bY 
Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, BosToON. 
* after @ free trial 
adapted’t poprts are 


SHOR ae Sar pre _ 
tdashing “hifferent ncament ay for on 
Beriasog in" GEO. eee auDio?, 61c Congregational House 


1S YOUR CHURCH OR SOCIETY 
IN NEED OF MONEY? 
Write for plan to help you. 
BOURDEA UX SOAP CO., 269 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Extra-Cent-a-Day-Band 
For Missions. Envelopes Free. 
Address 6. F. WILKINS, Auburndale, Mass, 
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A Great School and an Old School 






ford, .Mass., was organized in 
1808. That from the beginning 
the education of young women 
had been the chief reason of its founda- 
tion is proved by the fact that sixty out of 
the eighty-seven pupils of the first term 
were girls. 

Although it continued for thirty years 
a@ mixed school and numbered many dis- 
tinguished men among its alumni, there 
was an ever-increasing preponderance of 
young women, and in 1836 the trustees 
dropped the boys altogether and, accept- 
ing the resignation of the celebrated Ben- 
jamin Greenleaf, appointed the equally 
celebrated Abigail C. Hasseltine princi- 
pal in his stead. So it deserves respect 
on account of age. 

A tree which has rooted and flourished 
almost a century demands our protection, 
and a great school attains value, not by 
manufacture, but by growth. 

Tracing this growth we are carried back 
to a day of small things. The salary of 
the principal was $80 a year, and the old- 
est catalogue in existence, 1815, is a sin- 
gle sheet, poster form, dull, yellow and 
untrimmed, eight inches by eleven. 
Board was $1.50 a week, tuition $2 a term 
and the faculty frequently consisted of 
only two persons. 

The school found a warm welcome in 
Bradford, which, like most of the river 
towns, was settled by intelligent well-to- 
do English Puritans, and the first acad- 
emy building in 1804 was built by inhabi- 
tants of the First Parish; while for almost 
a century the school has been the pride of 
the town, which itself is one of the most 
beautiful of the river valley, bearing still 
all the appearance of a village 
neither too large or too small, 
where the pupils are the much- 
prized guests of charming and 
refined families, and where with 
all the freedom of country life 
they have access to the art gal- 
- leries, museums, libraries and 
concerts of Boston and Cam- 
bridge. 

Instead of the little low house 
of 1804 is one of the most. con- 


By Annie Sawyer Downs 


venient school buildings in the country, 
with broad front windows overlooking the 
valley of the Merrimack and rear ones 
commanding a charming view of forest 
and meadow. The house stands high in 
the middle of twenty-five acres of land, 
twelve of which are covered with fine 
shade trees. In the woods a quiet lake 
affords idyllic boating, and near by are 
leafy lanes where one may saunter in 
safety, where rare birds sing night and 
morning and where shy wild flowers re- 
ward their patient seekers. The situa- 
tion and size of the grounds afford 
unequaled opportunities for lawn tennis 
and basket ball, while a fine gymnasium 
proves very alluring, not only for the 
regular scientific drill, but for the dancing 
and frolics so dear to the girlish heart. 
The library, a beautifully situated 
room containing between five and six 
thousand carefully selected books, opens 
into a spacious reading-room, just now 
being artistically refitted by the alumpz 





in memory of Miss Annie E. Johnson, a 
former principal. The history of art is 
taught by lectures and illustrations, and 
the walls of many parts of the vast build- 
ing are illuminated by copies of the rare, 
highly prized Arundel frescoes. The 
studios for drawing and painting are 
bewitching with their casts and models, 
while the training follows the best foreign 
teachers and is kept in sympathy with the 
best centres of art here and in France. 
The department of music offers rare 
opportunities for study and proficiency 
as the ability and acquirements of each 
pupil are carefully studied. Talks, lec- 
tures and analyses of programs are peri- 
odically given, and at the end of the year 





a very interesting pupils’ recital demon- 
strates technical skill and ability of in- 
terpretation. In addition, a series of 
vocal and instrumental recitals is given 
throughout the year by the most cele- 
brated contemporaneous musicians. 

Modern languages are taught by resi- 
dent native teachers, who in class and 
general intercourse use their respective 
tongues, while dictation, written work, 
sight reading and the learning of prose and 
poetry vary the labor or change to pleasure. 

The science teaching is admirable and, 
with its three well-farnished laboratories, 
develops observation, and gives an ac- 
quaintance with methods. Indeed, the 
botanical classroom, with its germinating 
seeds, its bursting buds and its rare flow. 
ers waiting examination is a most fasci- 
nating place. 

Three full courses, academic, elective 
and college preparatory, are epen, and 
the most thoughtful and approved mod- 
ern methods in the classics, English liter- 


ature, history, mathematics and psychol- 
ogy are enthusiastically and successfully 
followed. 

The ventilation and drainage of the 
building is perfect, and the health of every 
pupil is the constant and vigilant care, 
not only of the teachers, but of the 
trained nurse, who is a permanent mem- 
ber of the family. 

The social life is happy and merry. It 
is largély confined ‘to that of the school, 
but the number of pupils is sufficient to 
prevent narrowness and provincialism, 
and yet not so large that any girl need 
feel lonely or left out. And, as 
the facalty is large, the person- 
ality of the teachers is perva- 
sive, and warm friendships exist 
between teachers and pupils. 

Self-control, not formal obe- 
dience, thorough scholarship, 
not superficial culture, courtesy 
and honor, not deceit and dis- 
respect between teacher and 
pupil, go far to make an idéal 
school. ‘% 
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A number of pastors are 
A pc re utilizing the Lenten sea- 
son by readings from some 

helpful book to those of their parishioners 
who care to come together for that pur- 
pose. The occasion is made purely in- 
formal, the gathering being held either at 
the parsonage or in the church parlors, 
in some cases in the forendon, in others 
in the afternoon and in still others in the 
evening. We hear of such books as Pres- 
ident Dwight’s recent volume of sermons 
and John Watson’s The Mind of the Mas- 
ter being read, while other pastors draw 
upon the great Christian poets like Brown- 
ing. The charm of these meetings is that 
they are made quite unlike the conven- 
tional church gathering, and pastors and 
people meet on a familiar basis. There 
are so many excellent books suited to 
reading aloud and which feed both the 
intellectual and spiritual life that we do 
not wonder that pastors are seeking the 
point of contact with their readers af- 
forded by them. The united reading of a 
good book is sure to lead to profitable 
comment and discussion and to react in 
many ways on Christian living. 


Baptist churches in 
Boston and vicinity 
have been passing 
through unusual changes of late. Today 
several leading congregations are pastor- 
less, including the Clarendon Street, Bos- 
ton, where Dr. A. J. Gordon was so long 
a tower of strength, the First Baptist, 
on Commonwealth Avenue, from which 
Dr. N. E. Wood went to the presidency 
of Newton Theological Institution, the 
Ruggles Street, Boston, where Rev. E. D. 
Burr is laying down the reins, the Brook- 
line, whose recent pastor, Dr. T. S. Bar- 
bour, is now foreign secretary of the Mis- 
sionary Union, the Newton Center, not 
yet recovered from its loss of Dr. E. Y. 
Mullins, now president of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary at Louis- 
ville, Ky., together with the North Ave- 
nue and Old Cambridge Churches in the 
university city, the First of Charlestown 
and Bethany of Dorchester. It is also 
only within a few months that vacancies 
have been filled at Warren Avenue, Bos- 
ton; Dudley Street, Boston; Brighton 
Avenue, Allston; Emmanuel, Newton; 
First of Melrose and the First of Cam- 
bridge. The new men are, almost with- 
out exception, young but with pronounced 
abilities as preachers and organizers. 
Boston Baptists plainly are seeking men 
“who can bring things to pass.” Con- 
servatives in theology, evangelistic in 
disposition and with a large body of ac- 
tive laymen, these churches, under ener- 
getic leaders, may repeat in the near fu- 
ture the pronounced gains that have 


Changes in 
Baptist Churches 


characterized their work during the last 


twenty years. No churches in our com- 
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munity stand more definitely for aggres- 
sive evangelical Christianity than do 
the 106 Baptist churches gathered into 
the four Boston associations, and num- 
bering 32,000 members. 


err Pere The Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society, as 
Tollers of the Deep | ont of the Congre- 
gational churches in their efforts for the 
welfare of seamen, is increasingly alert in 
acquainting them with the methods ani 
results of its work. It has adopted a 
plan of special meetings at important 
centers. Last week Monday evening it 
held a successful meeting in Plymouth 
Church, Worcester, attended by the pas- 
tors and members of the leading churches 
of the city. The unique and valuable work 
of the society was explained by Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson, pastor of the Seaman’s 
Church in Boston, and Rev. Alexander 
MoKenzie, D. D., president of the soci- 
ety. Aseries of resolutions indorsing the 
society and urging its claim upon the 
prompt and generous support of all who 
love the Saviour was offered by Rev. 
Dr. J. E. Tuttle, and unanimously 
adopted. Our churches have only to 
know the work done by this society 
among the men of the sea to desire a part 
in it. 


The responsibility of 
the church for the 
Christian. nurture of 
its children has assumed great promi- 
nence within recent months. The in- 
terest awakened by references to it at 
the International Council last Septem- 
ber was fed by an article in our columns, 
Jan. 18, by Rev. F. E. Clark, D. D., en- 
titled A Revival of Interest in Child 
Nurture. In it he put the Endeavor 
Society on record as warmly in sympatiay 
with every movement toward teaching 
young minds Christian truth, In the 
same issue was published alist of useful 
manuals prepared chiefly by Congrega- 
tional pastors. Most of these authors 
have received numerous letters from all 


Pacts as to 
Christian Nurture 


sections of the country inquiring for- 


further light on the problem, and there 
has also been a widespread demand for 
the catechisms mentioned. In order 
that still further information and sugges- 
tion may be furnished those charged 
with the responsibility of training the 
young in our churches we have asked a 
dozen pastors—among them several of the 
authors of the catechisms referred to— 
to state in this issue their exact methods. 
Their replies form an interesting and 
valuable section of this week’s paper. 


This collection of re- 
What the Answers ylies furnishes wel- 


“cake come evidence that 


there is a growing appreciation on the 
part of pastors of the importance of cate- 
chetical instruction or its equivalent, In 
these days, when revivals are compara- 


tively infrequent, it is cheering that so 
much is being done in the way of train- 
ing the young for church membership 
and the Christian life. It will be observed 
that nearly all the pastors who contrib- 
ute to this symposium utilize a special 
hour on a week day afternoon, and, while 
considerable variety of method is em- 
ployed and a number of collateral sub- 
jects are introduced, the main emphasis 
is placed upon instraction in the funda- 
mental truths of Scripture. Moreover, 
the definite results cited in the way of 
actual additions to church memberships 
prove the effectiveness of such classes. 
We are glad that the modern pedagogical 
standpoint is taken by so many workers 
in this field. This movement ought not 
to mean simply a return to the old ideas 
of child nurture, when little minds were 
crammed with a large mass of fact and 
doctrines that had no immediate relation 
to life. The truth in orderly sequence 
certainly ought to be presented, but in 
such quantities and with such direct ap- 
plication to daily living that the little 
people shall obtain a true and constantly 
enlarging idea of what it is to be a Chris- 
tian. In this connection we are glad to 
announce that a conference is to be held 
in Andover next June of ministers in- 
terested in catechetical training. It is 
expected that a large number will be 
present. 


Northampton’s treat- 
ment of Jonathan Ed- 
wards is, perhaps, a 
stain on the otherwise fair reputation of 
the town. However, it is fair to say that 
it was bitterly repented of not long after- 
wards by the most influential of his-op- 
ponents, whose self-humiliating confes- 
sion is itself almost a reparation of the 
injury. Later a church was erected bear- 
ing his name, still one of the strongest in 
the town. Now it is proposed to erect in 
the First Church, the historical successor 
of the one in which he preached, a memo- 
rial in his honor, distinguished as he is as 
the most profound and subtle of Amer- 
ican theologians, and associated especially 
with Northampton as one of the greatest 
of American preachers. A committee 
was, appointed by the parish two years 
ago to undertake this work and to solicit 
subscriptions. It has secured from Mr. 
Herbert Adams of New York an effective 
design for a bronze relief, representing 
Edwards in two-thirds length figure, life 
size or larger, as if preaching. The por- 
traiture for the figure has been based on 
the original painting, of which all por- 
traits of Edwards are directly or indi- 
rectly copies, which an English artist 
made for a Scotch admirer in 1740. It is 
believed that the memorial, whose artistic 
quality is of the best sort, will be worthy 
of its subject, and it is hoped that it may 
serve to perpetuate his influence by re- 
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‘minding those who look upon it for many 


generations of the eternal principles of 
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ford, .Mass., was organized in 
1808. That from the beginning 
the education of young women 
had been the chief reason of its founda- 
tion is proved by the fact that sixty out of 
the eighty-seven pupils of the first term 
were girls. 

Although it continued for thirty years 
a mixed school and numbered many dis- 
tinguished men among its alumni, there 
was an ever-increasing preponderance of 
young women, and in 1836 the trustees 
dropped the boys altogether and, accept- 
ing the resignation of the celebrated Ben- 
jamin Greenleaf, appointed the equally 
celebrated Abigail C. Hasseltine princi- 
pal in his stead. So it deserves respect 
on account of age. 

A tree which has rooted and flourished 
almost a century demands our protection, 
and a great school attains value, not by 
manufacture, but by growth. 

Tracing this growth we are carried back 
to a day of small things. The salary of 
the principal was $80 a year, and the old- 
est catalogue in existence, 1815, is a sin- 
gle sheet, poster form, dull, yellow and 
untrimmed, eight inches by eleven. 
Board was $1.50 a week, tuition $2 a term 
and the faculty frequently consisted of 
only two persons. 

The school found a warm welcome in 
Bradford, which, like most of the river 
towns, was settled by intelligent well-to- 
do English Puritans, and the first acad- 
emy building in 1804 was built by inhabi- 
tants of the First Parish; while for almost 
a century the school has been the pride of 
the town, which itself is one of the most 
beautiful of the river valley, bearing still 
all the appearance of a village 
neither too large or too small, 
where the pupils are the much- 
prized guests of charming and 
refined families, and where with 
all the freedom of country life 
they have access to the art gal- 
- leries, museums, libraries and 
concerts of Boston and Cam- 
bridge. 

Instead of the little low house 
of 1804 is one of the most. con- 
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venient school buildings in the country, 
with broad front windows overlooking the 
valley of the Merrimack and rear ones 
commanding a charming view of forest 
and meadow. The house stands high in 
the middle of twenty-five acres of land, 
twelve of which are covered with fine 
shade trees. In the woods a quiet lake 
affords idyllic boating, and near by are 
leafy lanes where one may saunter in 
safety, where rare birds sing night and 
morning and where shy wild flowers re- 
ward their patient seekers. The situa- 
tion and size of the grounds afford 
unequaled opportunities for lawn tennis 
and basket ball, while a fine gymnasium 
proves very alluring, not only for the 
regular scientific drill, but for the dancing 
and frolics so dear to the girlish heart. 
The library, a beautifully situated 
room containing between five and six 
thousand carefully selected books, opens 
into a spacious reading-room, just now 
being artistically refitted by the alumnz 





in memory of Miss Annie E. Johnson, a 
former principal. The history of art is 
taught by lectures and illustrations, and 
the walls of many parts of the vast build- 
ing are illuminated by copies of the rare, 
highly prized Arundel frescoes. The 
studios for drawing and painting are 
bewitching with their casts and models, 
while the training follows the best foreign 
teachers and is kept in sympathy with the 
best centres of art here and in France. 
The department of music offers rare 
opportunities for study and proficiency 
as the ability and acquirements of each 
pupil are carefully studied. Talks, lec- 
tures and analyses of programs are peri- 
odically given, and at the end of the year 
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a very interesting pupils’ recital demon- 
strates technical skill and ability of in- 
terpretation. In addition, a series of 
vocal and instrumental recitals is given 
throughout the year by the most cele- 
brated contemporaneous musicians. 

Modern languages are taught by resi- 
dent native teachers, who in class and 
general intercourse use their respective 
tongues, while dictation, written work, 
sight reading and the learning of prose and 
poetry vary the labor or change to pleasure. 

The science teaching is admirable and, 
with its three well-furnished laboratories, 
develops observation, and gives an ac- 
quaintance with methods. Indeed, the 
botanical classroom, with its germinating 
seeds, its bursting buds and its rare flow. 
ers waiting examination is a most fasci- 
nating place. 

Three full courses, academic, elective 
and college preparatory, are epen, and 
the most thoughtful and approved mod- 
ern methods in the classics, English liter- 


ature, history, mathematics and psychol- 
ogy are enthusiastically and successfully 
followed. 

The ventilation and drainage of the 
building is perfect, and the health of every 
pupil is the constant and vigilant care, 
not only of the teachers, but of the 
trained nurse, who is a permanent mem- 
ber of the family. 

The social life is happy and merry. It 
is largely confined to that of the school, 
but the number of pupils is sufficient to 
prevent narrowness and provincialism, 
and yet not so large that any girl need 
feel lonely or left out. And, as 
the faculty is large, the person- 
ality of the teachers is perva- 
sive, and warm friendships exist 
between teachers and pupils. 

Self-control, not formal obe- 
dience, thorough scholarship, 
not superficial culture, courtesy 
and honor, not deceit and dis- 
respect between teacher and 
pupil, go far to make an idéal 
school. * 
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A number of pastors are 
A ~ utilizing the Lenten sea- 
son by readings from some 
helpful book to those of their parishioners 
who care to come together for that pur- 
pose. The occasion is made purely in- 
formal, the gathering being held either at 
the parsonage or in the church parlors, 
in some cases in the forendon, in others 
in the afternoon and in still others in the 
evening. We hear of such books as Pres- 
ident Dwight’s recent volume of sermons 
and John Watson’s The Mind of the Mas- 
ter being read, while other pastors draw 
upon the great Christian poets like Brown- 
ing. The charm of these meetings is that 
they are made quite unlike the conven- 
tional church gathering, and pastors and 
people meet on a familiar basis. There 
are so many excellent books suited to 
reading aloud and which feed both the 
intellectual and spiritual life that we do 
not wonder that pastors are seeking the 
point of contact with their readers af- 
forded by them. The united reading of a 
good book is sure to lead to profitable 
comment and discussion and to react in 
many ways on Christian living. 


Baptist churches in 
Boston and vicinity 
have been passing 
through unusual changes of late. Today 
several leading congregations are pastor- 
less, including the Clarendon Street, Bos- 
ton, where Dr. A. J. Gordon was so long 
a tower of strength, the First Baptist, 
on Commonwealth Avenue, from which 
Dr. N. E. Wood went to the presidency 
of Newton Theological Institution, the 
Ruggles Street, Boston, where Rev. E. D. 
Burr is laying down the reins, the Brook- 
line, whose recent pastor, Dr. T. S. Bar- 
bour, is now foreign secretary of the Mis- 
sionary Union, the Newton Center, not 
yet recovered from its loss of Dr. E. Y. 
Mullins, now president of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary at Louis- 
ville, Ky., together with the North Ave- 
nue and Old Cambridge Churches in the 
university city, the First of Charlestown 
and Bethany of Dorchester. It is also 
only within a few months that vacancies 
have been filled at Warren Avenue, Bos- 
ton; Dudley Street, Boston; Brighton 
Avenue, Alliston; Emmanuel, Newton; 

First of Melrose and the First of Cam- 
bridge. The new men are, almost with- 
out exception, young but with pronounced 
abilities as preachers and organizers. 
Boston Baptists plainly are seeking men 
“who can bring things to pass.” Con- 
servatives in theology, evangelistic in 
disposition and with a large body of ac- 
tive laymen, these churches, under ener- 
getic leaders, may repeat in the near fu- 
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ture the pronounced gains that have 


characterized their work during the last 
twenty years. No churches in our com- 
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munity stand more definitely for aggres- 
sive evangelical Christianity than do 
the 106 Baptist churches gathered into 
the four Boston associations, and num- 
bering 82,000 members. 


sili The Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society, as 
Tellers of the Deep | ont of the Congre- 
gational churches in their efforts for the 
welfare of seamen, is increasingly alert in 
acquainting them with the methods and 
results of its work. It has adopted a 
plan of special meetings at important 
centers. Last week Monday evening it 
held a successful meeting in Plymouth 
Church, Worcester, attended by the pas- 
tors and members of the leading churches 
of the city. The unique and valuable work 
of the society was explained by Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson, pastor of the Seaman’s 
Church in Boston, and Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D. D., president of the soci- 
ety. Aseries of resolutions indorsing the 
society and urging its claim upon the 
prompt and generous support of all who 
love the Saviour was offered by Rev. 
Dr.. J. E, Tuttle, and unanimously 
adopted. Our churches have only to 
know the work done by this society 
among the men of the sea to desire a part 
in it. 


The responsibility of 
the church for the 
Christian. nurture of 
its children has assumed great promi- 
nence within recent months. The in- 
terest awakened by references to it at 
the International Council last Septem- 
ber was fed by an article in our columns, 
Jan. 18, by Rev. F. E. Clark, D. D., en- 
titled A Revival of Interest in Child 
Nurture. In it he put the Endeavor 
Society on record as warmly in sympathy 
with every movement toward teaching 
young minds Christian truth. In the 
same issue was published alist of useful 
manuals prepared chiefly by Congrega- 
tional pastors. Most of these authors 
have received numerous letters from all 
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sections of the country inquiring for. 


further light on the problem, and there 
has also been a widespread demand for 
the catechisms mentioned. In order 
that still further information and sugges- 
tion may be furnished those charged 
with the responsibility of training the 
young in our churches we have asked a 
dozen pastors—among them several of the 
authors of the catechisms referred to— 
to state in this issue their exact methods. 
Their replies form an interesting and 
valuable section of this week’s paper. 





This collection of re- 

pees nye wers plies furnishes wel- 
come evidence that 

there is a growing appreciation’on the 
part of pastors of the importance of cate- 
chetical instruction or its equivalent. In 
these days, when revivals are compara- 
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tively infrequent, it is cheering that so 
much is being done in the way of train- 
ing the young for church membership 
and the Christian life. It will be observed 
that nearly all the pastors who contrib- 
ute to this symposium utilize a special 
hour on a week day afternoon, and, while 
considerable variety of method is em- 
ployed and a number of collateral sub- 
jects are introduced, the main emphasis 
is placed upon instraction in the funda- 
mental truths of Scripture. Moreover, 
the definite results cited in the way of 
actual additions to church memberships 
prove the effectiveness of such classes. 
We are glad that the modern pedagogical 
standpoint is taken by so many workers 
in this field. This movement ought not 
to mean simply a return to the old ideas 
of child nurture, when little minds were 
crammed with a large mass of fact and 
doctrines that had no immediate relation 
to life. The truth in orderly sequence 
certainly ought to be presented, but in 
such quantities and with such direct ap- 
plication to daily living that the little 
people shall obtain a true and constantly 
enlarging idea of what it is to be a Chris- 
tian. In this connection we are glad to 
announce that a conference is to be held 
in Andover next June of ministers in- 
terested in catechetical training. It is 
expected that a large number will be 
present. 


Northampton’s treat- 
ment of Jonathan Ed- 
wards is, perhaps, @ 
stain on the otherwise fair reputation of 
the town. However, it is fair to say that 
it was bitterly repented of not long after- 
wards by the most influential of his-op- 
ponents, whose self-humiliating confes- 
sion is itself almost a reparation of the 
injury. Later a charch was erected bear- 
ing his name, still one of the strongest in 
the town. Now it is proposed to erect in 
the First Church, the historical successor 
of the one in which he preached, a memo- 
rial in his honor, distinguished as he is as 
the most profound and subtle of Amer- 
ican theologians, and associated especially 
with Northampton as one of the greatest 
of American preachers. A committee 
was, appointed by the parish two years 
ago to undertake this work and to solicit 
subscriptions. It has secured from Mr. 
Herbert Adams of New York an effective 
design for a bronze relief, representing 
Edwards in two-thirds length figure, life 
size or larger, as if preaching. The por- 
traiture for the figure has been based on 
the original painting, of which all por- 
traits of Edwards are directly or indi- 
rectly copies, which an English artist 
made for a Scotch admirer in 1740. It is 
believed that the memorial, whose artistic 
quality is of the best sort, will be worthy 
of its subject, and it is hoped that it may 
serve to perpetuate his influence by re- 
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generations of the eternal principles of 
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righteous law and truth for which he 
stood. The cost will be $2,000, of which 
about $1,300 has been raised. Most of 
this has come from Northampton, but 
gifts have also been received from differ- 
ent parts of this country and from Eng- 
land. It will be gratifying to the com- 
mittee, whose object is to honor not the 
church but the man, if those interested 
in Edwards, especially his descendants, 
will aid in securing the $700 still needed 
that the memorial may have as largely a 
representative character as possible. Con- 
tributions. will be gratefully acknowl- 
edged by the chairman of the committee, 
Prof. H. N. Gardiner of Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 


About two years 
ago we visited 
in the island of 
Trinidad a city of 25,000 Coolies. They 
reproduce, it is said, all the characteris- 
tics of peasant life in India, from which 
they emigrated. The Presbyterian Re- 
view describes a remarkably prosperous 
Canadian Presbyterian mission among 
these people, in which $50,000 were ex- 
pended last year. More than two-thirds 
of this sum was contributed in Trinidad. 
English friends in the island who know 
the value of the work contribute to it 
generously. The Coolie converts, though 
their earnings are small, are far better 
off than in India. Though the work has 
steadily grown since its beginning five 
years ago, no increase of gifts has been 
asked from the home churches. In such 
remote corners of the earth, though little 
noticed, are many fruitful missions car- 
ried on by faithful workers who rejoice in 
rich results in the transformation of char- 
acter into Christian manhood and woman- 
hood. 


A llission to East Indians 
in the West Indies 


From being a pun- 
gentand jaunty critic 
of rural life, Mr. Rol- 
lin Lynde Hartt has developed into a con- 
structive student of the problem of the 
country town, and three recent numbers 
of the Outlook set forth his ideas on the 
regeneration of rural New England from 
the economic, social and religious points 
of view. His convictions simmer down 
practically to the advocacy of the estab. 
lishment in degenerate communities of 
social settlements, with their allied agen- 
cies looking toward co-operative dairying 
industries ard manufacturing, to the in- 
troduction of the ministry of beauty, 
through the circulation of loan collec- 
tions of pictures and the organization 
of village improvement societies, and 
through efforts to widen the intellectual 
horizon by the circulation of wholesome 
books. These articles by Mr. Hartt dwell 
less on the foibles and failings of country 
folk than did his famous series in the 
Atlantic, but the tendency to make liter- 
ary capital out of them has not alto. 
géther disappeared. We could wish that 
sometime Mr. Hartt would employ his 
uncommon literary powers to depict the 
bright side of country life and to bring to 
light the noble living and worthy service 
of many sincere Christians throughout 
our New England country districts. He 
is always a brilliant writer and as meas- 
urably accurate as one can be whois look- 
ing chiefly for the facts which prove the 
degeneracy of New England. Rev. E. P. 


The Country Problem 
Once More 
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Pressey, a Unitarian minister, who has 
attained notable success in a little Frank- 
lin County town, in addressing the Twen- 
tieth Century Club in Boston last Satur- 
day, and speaking from the standpoint of 
a worker in the field discussed, said that 
the social settlement method is alto- 
gether too new, artificial and patronizing, 
and that the final solution of the problem 
is that which the learned and devoted 
minister can bring. 


An important step in 

Or. a its bearing upon the 
future of the 50,000 Jap- 

anese in the Hawaiian Islands is the se- 
lection of Rev. M. L. Gordon, D. D., to 
assist Rev. O. H. Gulick in the work in 
their behalf carried on by the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association. For a number 
of years there has been a large annual 
influx into Hawaii of Japanese laborers, 
who work upon the sugar plantations, no 
less than 15,000 having arrived from Ja- 
pan during last year. They constitute 
an inviting field for the Christian mis- 
sionary, inasmuch as they are easier to 
reach than in their native land, where 
the influence of the temple and of other 
features of the old religions is strong 
upon them. For some time a dozen Jap- 
anese evangelists, most of whom were 
trained at the Doshisha in Kyoto, of 
whose faculty Dr. Gordon has been a 
prominent member, have been laboring 
among their countrymen in Hawaii with 
excellent results. Dr. Gordon will now 
re enforce them, and his exceptional in- 
tellectual equipment and his evangelistic 
qualities are sure to be put to effective 
service. The Board can ill afford to spare 
him from its Japanese staff. He was one 
of the first missionaries to be sent to 
Japan, going there in 1872, and he has 
been a tower of strength through all these 
critical years. He is the author of A 
Missionary in Japan and a comprehensive 
history of Japanese missions, which the 
American Board is soon to issue. He will 
go to Hawaii during the coming summer. 


The condition of Congrega- 

po omen tionalism is a theme of dis- 
cussion nowadays both within 

and without our fold. Figures recently 
compiled respecting the gains and losses 
in the 100 Congregational churches in 
Greater Boston are not encouraging, and 
statistics, gathered by Dr. H. K. Carroll 
for the Christian Advocate and published 
in its last issue, show that whereas in 
1890 we ranked tenth among the denom- 
inations of the country in number of com- 
municants today we rank eleventh. Of 
the nine denominations that made marked 
gains in the country at large during 1899 
we are not one. But of the thirteen de- 
nominations which gained more than 
100,000 members during the years 1890-99 
we are one, our gain being relatively 
greater than that of the Methodists and 
Presbyterians, but less than that of the 
Roman C&tholics and Protestant Episco- 
palians, only a trifle less than the Bap- 
tists, but far less than the Disciples of 
Christ. The reasons for this state of af- 
fairs it behooves the denomination to as 
certain. And after the question has been 
canvassed soberly, with penitence for ig- 
norance, for running after false gods, for 
lassitude, for worldliness, for whatever 
the causes may be, mayhap the spirit of 
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hope may be stimulated bya hearty laugh 
at the good United Presbyterian brother 
who, in the Christian Instructor, says 
that the “chief cause of the degeneracy 
of Congregationalism was in substituting 
uninspired hymns for the Bible Psalms 
in worship.” 


- 


eink thai The town of Nordhoff, 
— Y Cal. has recently seen 
ecncmneme a striking instance of 
grace and good sense displayed by Chris- 
tians. Two home mission churches, one 
Presbyterian and one Congregational, 
have made mutual concessions, have 
ceased to be mission churches and have 
become self-supporting as one organiza- 
tion, with a pastor called at an advanced 
salary. The church edifices have been 
brought side by side, one serving for 
Sunday school and social purposes, the 
other as the place of regular meeting. 
The Sunday services are crowded, the 
formerly divided fold is now united and 
more self-respecting, as well as more 
highly esteemed as a social force. What 
has been done in Nordhoff can be done 
in scores of other small towns where now 
the sectarian rivalry brings disgrace on 
the Church of Christ, and doubles the 
burdens of the churches which believe in 
and support home missions. 


The administrators of the 
coming census of the United 
States are being criticised 
in some quarters for dropping the reli- 
gious census of the country, it being af- 
firmed by the critics that in 1890 a census 
was taken by the enumerators. Such is 
not the fact. The religious census of 
1890 was the result of inquiries made di- 
rectly to and answered by denomina- 
tional officials, and it was not the result 
of inquiries made directly to the people. 
The national Government has hesitation 
in making direct inquiries on this sub. 
ject. Why we do not comprehend pre- 
cisely, but such is the fact. We under. 
stand from an official of the Census 
Bureau that there is nothing to preclude 
the Census Bureau doing in 1900 what it 
did in 1890 respecting religious statistics, 
and that probably such a compilation 
similarly derived may be issued. But 
the first duty of the enumerators is to 
gather directly from the people the more 
elementary facts respecting their lives, 
and to publish such results as soon as 
possible. Later the bureau may find it 
convenient and possible to make public 
facts respecting the social statistics of 
cities, the amount of public debts, the ex- 
tent of special lines of industry, the reli- 
gious afliliations of the people, etc. 


The Census 
and Religion 


eciiliiitiik tans The new surveyor of 
— Y Westminster Abbey 
Eadangered = nas discovered that 
large’ portions of it are so affected by the 
fumes of manufactories that they are be- 
ginning to crumble, to the serious peril 
of the famous edifice: As the manufac- 
tories concerned are at least a quarter of 
a mile away across the Thames, the dis- 
covery is a great surprise. Of course by 
proper repairs the Abbey can be saved 
from serious injury, but the question 
arises, what effect, if the fumes from the 
factories are so detrimental to a massive 
structure of stone, they must have upon 
the health of the population of that part | 
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of London. To discriminate between the 
rights of the most legitimate and neces- 
sary commercial ‘undertakings and those 
of the general public is one of the weight- 
iest of modern problems. Doubtless the 
coming century will witness its solution, 
or, at the least, some large progress in 
that direction. 





George Leon Walker 


Probably the impression which Dr. 
Walker made upon most people at first 
was that of positiveness of character. 
No one could talk with him two minutes 
without comprehending that he had defi- 
nite convictions and was accustomed to 
assert them frankly. He had the gift of 
clearness also. Knowing exactly what 
he believed, he uttered himself so lucidly 
that no one continued in doubt unless he 
meant to leave uncertainty, and then no 
doubt of that fact remained. He also 
seemed to be, and was, intensely in ear- 
nest. To him life, duty and influence 
were serious things, responsibility for 
which, although not an oppressive bur- 
den, none the less was never to be for- 
gotten or disregarded. 


These characteristics, when they accom-. 


pany such signal, and in some respects 
unusual, natural ability as his, inevita- 
bly render their possessor a leader among 
men, and this he was conspicuously. Al- 
though remarkably free from the spirit 
of self-seeking, he accepted readily such 
responsibilities as naturally fell to him, 
and his sagacity and efficiency were so 
fruitful that his services to the church 
and the world, great and valuable al- 
though they were, doubtless would have 
been multiplied largely had not his phys- 
ical frailty prohibited. Indeed, it is sur- 
prising that one, much of whose life was 
a prolonged fight for health, should have 
left such a record of important and diver. 
sified service. 

No one should think of Dr. Walker, 
however, as lacking the more winning 
qualities. He could be sharp and severe. 
He was not to be provoked with impunity. 
Yet he was as tender and gentle as he 
was fearless and outspoken. He won 
love as easily as respect. Although his 
lack of robustness limited him more than 
most men to domestic enjoyments, there 
were few more companionable men, few 
who contributed more to the genuine, ap- 
propriate pleasure of any social occasion 
which he could attend. In this as in 
everything else he had a-high ideal, and 
for that very reason he leaves a more 
precious memory. He was notably con- 
siderate and helpful towards the young, 
especially young ministers, to whom a 
few words out of his long experience al- 
ways gave courage and rarely failed to 
add illumination. 

In his successive pastorates he won 
teputation as among the freshest, most 
forcible and successful of preachers. In 
the wider field of denominational work 
he was a conceded leader. He was con- 
cerned prominently in the leading contro- 
versies of our last twenty years, but with 
no impairment of-his repute for wisdom, 
fairness or kindliness. As a historical 
scholar and author he also.made an hon- 
orable name.. Although he has been 
withdrawn from active life for several 
years, lingering in the twilight of life un- 
til his earthly sun should set, he has not 
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been, nor will he be, forgotten. A great 
and good, an honored and beloved leader 
has been called away from among us. 





Mr. Sheldon’s Christian Daily 


While Mr. Sheldon’s venture in jour- 
nalism was merely a project we refrained 
from criticism. He is a Congregational 
minister of excellent repute, and his sin- 
cerity, modesty, humility and devotion to 
the truth as he sees it have never been 
questioned. Moreover, he has acquired 
no small influence as an exponent of prac- 
tical Christianity over thousands of per- 
sons who believe that he has been raised 
up to do a large and needed work. When 
such a man undertakes to apply his the- 
ories in the important field of daily jour- 
nalism his motives ought not to be 
aspersed, and his effort to ; ut before the 
world something decidedly new and dis- 
tinctively Christian ought to be judged 
mainly by the character of the product 
which on page 408 we describe in detail. 

What, then, is the outcome of Mr. Shel- 
don’s experiment? The Topeka Daily 
Capital during his six days’ manage- 
ment of it passed from the category of 
daily newspapers to that of religious 
pamphlets. He began, continued and 
ended by subordinating to a great degree 
the materia] out of which newspapers are 
usually constructed—namely, real news. 
The paper under his management stood for 
the advocacy of certain reforms which he 
sought to promote by furnishing informa- 
tion touching the need of them and the 
method through which they can be ac- 
complished. That is evidently Mr. Shel- 
don’s conception of the chief function of 
the daily newspaper. He defines news as 
anything that the public ought to know 
for its development and power in a life of 
righteousness. Starting with that princi- 
ple, he was likely to make a product which 
resembles the periodical issued by reform 
organizations rather than the conven- 
tional daily newspaper. 

Here we find one reason for the disap- 
pointing character of this Christian daily. 
The public expected from him something 
that would bear comparison with the best 
of existing dailies. It is used to certain 
features in the journals which it reads 
and it considers them indispensable. [n 
restricting the news of the world and of 
the locality to such narrow limits Mr. 
Sheldon ignored certain legitimate crav- 
ings in the reader. But, even if his own 
ideals dictated such a course, he might 
have counteracted the absence of the or- 
dinary news by bringing to the front in- 
teresting material of a religious flavor. 
We hai supposed that he would hunt the 
country over for information of a bright, 
readable character, touching the vast va- 
riety of Christian and philanthropic work 
that is being carried on so aggressively 
and successfully. But appeals for causes, 
however noble, condemnation of flaunting 
evils, discussions of economic questions, 
do not take the place of actual news 
touching the important religious move- 
ments of the day. 

Indeed, some of the religious news 
which Mr. Sheldon printed and headed up 
as such was lamentably stale. For in- 
stance, a portion of the column entitled 
Religious Notes contained statements 
that had been in type weeks ago, both in 
the religious and secular press. Mr. Shel- 
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don missed a great opportunity when he 
did not develop this side of his paper, 
bringing to light exact and fresh informa- 
tion touching important religious inter- 
ests. 

Moreover, we miss in the Sheldon daily 
any extended reference to some large re- 
gions of human life which the best mod- 
ern Christian thought considers as in 
vital relation to the growing Christian 
life. Where were the book reviews, the 
recognition of tendencies and achieve- 
ments in the world of art and music, the 
record of scientific discoveries, the survey 
of the movement of the best educational 
thought? Such matters as these are 
parts of the life of humanity, and no pro- 
gressive Christian can afford to ignore 
them. 

The main criticism, then, to be passed 
is that Mr. Sheldon has failed in produc- 
ing a sheet which could be laid alongside 
of our best papers and which might be 
to some extent, at least, as comprehen- 
sive, readable, well proportioned and well 
edited as, for instance, the Boston Tran- 
script, the Springfield Republican, the 
New York Tribune, the Philadelphia 
Ledger and the Chicago Record. We 
know that he had to contend against dis. 
tance from the great world-centers where 
most of the papers named are published, 
but he certainly might have sought to 
equal, at least in some departments, the 
results which many papers are exhibiting 
every day in the year. If we ever have 
the ideal Christian daily in this country, 
it will come from building upon the ap- 
proved and valuable features of our best 
existing papers and in addition permeat- 
ing every column with the Christian 
spirit. Even if we compare the “‘Shel- 
don” Capital simply with the paper as it 
was before he took it, while the elimina- 
tion by Mr. Sheldon of sensational news 
and of objectionable advertising is to be 
praised, we doubt whether his paper com- 
mended itself to the best citizens of 
Topeka as even an approximate approach 
to the ideal paper from a local point of 
view. 

This failure on Mr. Sheldon’s part is all 
the more notable in view of the fact that 
he had. weeks in which to prepare for the 
experiment, plenty of money at com- 
mand and absolute control over every 
feature of the paper, with no discordant 
interests to conciliate or harmonize. It 
would seem that for seven days, at least, 
with the assistance of the regular staff of 
the office and the brightest and best 
minds in all parts of the country, he 
might have made a paper which should 
have commanded the respect, not to say 
the admiration, of intelligent people. 

The fundamental mistake was his at- 
tempt to do a work for which he had no 
training. One cannot manage a modern 
hotel or run an express train with no 
other equipment than Christian impulses 
and ideals. To be sure, Mr. Sheldon pos- 
sesses literary ability, but until a few 
weeks ago he had little acquaintance with 
the practical workings of a newspaper of- 
fice. He thought that by giving half a day 
for several weeks he could become mas- 
ter of one of the most arduous and exact- 
ing of modern professions. The result of 
his. experiment has revealed not only his 
inadequacy to the making of a modern 
newspaper, but his own personal limita- 
tions of thought and vision. It has made 
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the impression that he is a hobby-rider, 
narrowing Christianity down to identifi- 
cation with certain economic theories 
and specific reforms, and not a man of 
large reach and range, capable of seeing 
the advance of the kingdom of heaven in 
the onward life of humanity. 

We have no space to comment at length 
upon other aspects of this venture, for 
which Mr. Sheldon is not to be held re- 
sponsible. But the sensational advertising 
of it, the implied reflection upon modern 
daily journalism, the seeming assumption 
of superiority in motive and method, and, 
above all, the commercial flavor which 
has tainted the entire enterprise have not 
been calculated to exalt the standard of 
Christ in the eyes of the world. We 
hesitate to dogmatize upon what Jesus 
would do were he in another man’s place, 
yet it is our reverent opinion that Jesus, 
had he been in Mr. Sheldon’s place, would 
never have entered upon this experiment, 
but that, if he had, he would not have 
made such a pronounced failure. 





A Policy for Our Dependencies 


Our new national responsibilities have 
brought us face to face with conditions 
with which we are in danger of dealing 
unwisely. We have annexed Hawaii and 
Porto Rico, we have assumed at least 
temporary authority over Cuba and the 
Philippines. Their conditions vary 
greatly and it is not easy to determine 
just how to treat them. The temptation 
to act hastily, and especially to allow the 
issues of the approaching presidential 
campaign to affect that action unwhole- 
somely, is great. There is wide differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject among 
equally publicspirited and well-meaning 
citizens. We shall not attempt to declare 
in detail what policy should be adopted. 
But all good citizens must agree upon sev- 
eral points. 

We ought, as a nation, to have a dis- 
tinct policy. We cannot safely go on 
from month to month with no definite 
plen of operations. The status of each 
of our several dependencies in relation to 
the nation must be settled so that for 
some time to come it shall be accepted, 
and may be a safe basis for calculation. 
It cannot be identical in all particulars 
for each of the four dependencies, but in 
many important respects it may be the 
same, or similar, and it ought to be as far 
as possible. There must be as much 
unity and definiteness in the exercise of 
our control as the conditions admit, and 
this undoubtedly is considerable. 

It also must promote our own national 
welfare. It must be consistent with our 
safety, dignity and honor. It must give 
no opportunity for reckless politicians to 
transform either of our dependencies into 
states in order to win party successes, 
nor must it absolutely probibit the pros- 
pect of future statehood, should this ever 
in the future become honestly and evi- 
dently deserved. It should not hinge 
upon possible gaius for this or that branch 
of commerce, although to a certain ex- 
tent, of course, these are legitimately 
desirable. It should be determined 
chiefly and throughout by the obligation 
of a great, free, Christian nation to itself 
to deal, justly, wisely and for the highest 
civil and moral ends with weaker peoples 
who have come under its control. 
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Therefore it also must be liberal to them. 
It must not treat them merely as means 
for securing additional wealth, power or 
honor for the United States. It must 
aim te promote their most intelligent, 
diversified, substantial prosperity. It 
must consider their highest welfare even 
at some sacrifice of what we possibly 
might gainfrom them. It must have due 
regard for their individual conditions and 
prospects, which are by no means identi- 
cal in the four instances. It must secure 
them absolute religious freedom, un- 
questionable justice in the courts, unim- 
peachable integrity in civil administra- 
tion, free and sound education, and un- 
hampered opportunity for social and com- 
mercial progress. 

It is cheering to realize how many com- 
petent administrators already have been 
brought to the front by the course of 
events, and are doing good service in 
these new dependencies. We believe 
that there will be no lack of such men 
as they are needed. The chief danger 
lies at home. The Administration and 
Congress are undergoing a test such as 
they rarely have been subjected to in the 
past. Let it be distinctly understood that 
they are being watched and weighed by 
the nation with kindly, but keenly alert, 
scrutiny. 

The American people means to do 
rightly by its dependencies. It demands 
that those in authority adopt a definite 
and thoroughly righteous policy for their 
treatment. It will be patient with honest 
mistakes, so long as they do not reveal 
insufficient competency. It will endure 
the delay inevitable to experiment and 
trial, if it be not prolonged unnecessarily. 
It will indarse and support every official or 
legislator who clearly is doing his best for 
the general good, and it will allow him all 
reasonable liberty of speech and action. 
But sooner or later it will condemn and 
reject with relentlessness every public 
man who dares to trifle in any manner 
with the great issues involved. 





The Price Which Christ Paid 


We do not like this expression, yet it 
has been used so much, and it conveys, 
however awkwardly, a truth so profound 
that it is not likely to be discarded. Ina 
sense Christ did pay a price for our salva- 
tion. We cannot think of him as.caring 
for glory selfishly, but in it as a fit and 
beautiful accompaniment of his heavenly 
life, as its only suitable condition, he can- 
not baye helped delighting. Yet he laid 
it aside cheerfully to come into the world 
and be as truly a man as any other who 
ever lived. : 

What must it:have meant to him to 
submit to the limitations of our human- 
ity! Whatever may be true of the mys- 
terious union of the divine and the hu- 
man in his nature, certainly his humanity 
was genuine. Otherwise his redeeming 
career on earth would have been emptied 
of its chief significance. The divine ele- 
ment in his nature plainly existed and 
manifested itself in various ways, but 
that it ever rendered his humanity less 
genuine than it would have been in the 
case of any other man is impossible- 
What must it have meant to him, then, 
to be confined in a human form, to be 
hampered by the frailty and feebleness 
of even a vigorous human body, and by 
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the limitations of an obscure and labori- 
ous life, however worthy in character! 

The restraints of his humanity must 
have been like iron fetters curbing a pe- 
culiarly free and sensitive spirit. What 
must have meant to him, also, the dis- 
tresses and disappointments of human 
experience. Entering fully, as he did, 
into our common life, he must inevitably 
have witnessed and shared sorrow and 
calamity such as befall us all. How 
much more acutely they must have 
bruised and agonized him than they do 
ordinary men, and, as he grew gradually 
into the full consciousness of the sublim- 
ity of his mission, what real agony every 
hindrance, every lack of sympathy even, 
must have caused! 

Doubtless his physical sufferings on the 
cross were far more severe than those of 
other men would have been. But they 
must have been so insignificant as to 
have been almost forgotten, compared 
with the terrible burden of the represen- 
tative character of his sacrifice, of the 
facts that he was the Lamb slain for the 
sins of all mankind and that this was ap- 
preciated by him as it could not have 
been by any one else. Yet he must have 
known that his death was necessary as 


‘the crown of his redeeming life, and its 


approach must have involved a sense of 
relief, and even of exultation, because of 
his consciousness that the supreme vic- 
tory only thus was to be won. But from 
any point of view the agony of his experi- 
ence on the cross must have been beyond 
human comprehension. | 

Sum al! these considerations up and 
they will suggest in part the price which 
Christ paid. Only in part, because our 
minds cannot grasp their full signifi- 
cance. But the effort surely is enough to 
teach us afresh the terribleness of sin, 
the splendor of the redemption which 
Jesus brought, and the tenderness and 
power of his love for each sinful, suffer- 
ing human soul. 


Current History 





The Senate and Porto Rico 


Conference in caucus among the Re- 
publicans of the Senate and open discus- 
sion of the problem in the Senate during 
the past week have only served to show 
that it will be exceedingly difficult to 
formulate a policy which will satisfy 
those who are looking at the issue from 
the standpoint of principle and national 
honor, and those who are looking at it 
either from the constitutional or from 
the economic standpoints, the latter hav- 
ing in mind chiefly the protection of 
American industries or wWwage-earners. 
The vote, taken on a resolution intro- 
duced by Senator Allen, declaring that 
the Constitution of the United States was 
extended over Porto Rico and its inhabi- 
tants by the ratification of the Treaty of 
Paris, shows that the strict construction- 
ists are in a decided minority, and that 
when that issue comes fairly and squarely 
before the Senate the Republican major- 
ity will be found almost unbroken in sup- 
port of the free interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, which conceives of Congress as 
the arbiter of the destiny of territories 
and peoples acquired by diplomacy or by 
conquest. The adoption by the Senate of 
the bill appropriating the sum of $2,095,- 
455, received from customs’ receipts on 
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coming from Porto Rico to this 
* eountry since Oct. 18, 1898, as @ special 
fund to be used by the President ‘‘for 
public education, public works and other 
governmental and public purposes,” shows 
that the Senate is as solicitous as the 
House to make Porto Ricans understand 
that the wealthier country has no dispo- 
sition to overlook the comparative pov- 
erty and illiteracy of the island. 

But, as yet, the Senate has shown no 
disposition to resolutely face the fact 
that the Porto Ricans prefer to work out 
their own economic salvation rather than 
accept bounty, and that they prefer a 
system of direct internal taxation rather 
than exclusion from the markets of the 
mainland, save at rates which they con- 
sider prohibitive, and a revenue derived 
from taxes on imports to Porto Rico. 


A Matter of Ethics 

Neither does it seem to appeal with 
much force to the Senate that the pledges 
given to the Porto Ricans by General 
Miles and General Henry, and all the 
implications of their non-resistance to our 
army, impose any obligations upon our 
legislators now to deal with Porto Rico 
in the light of those pledges and impli- 
cations. The senators seem to be ob- 
livious of the spirit of indignation which 
such heartlessness is arousing among the 
people of the country, and among Re- 
publicans, who feel with Rev. Dr. H. A. 
Stimson, as he has declared himself in the 
New York Evening Post, that “harmony 
is desirable, and the Republican party is 
a valuable political machine ; but harmony 
and Republicanism at the price of coward- 
ice and injustice and oppression are a 
peril and disgrace.” 

The senators also seem unmindful of 
the aspect of the case set forth by Presi- 
dent Schurman of Cornell University and 
late commissioner to the Philippines, who 
writes to a friend: “This Porto Rican 

. legislation is testing ua before the eyes of 

the Filipinos. ... They will judge by 
this legislation of the value of American 
promises ... At the very moment when 
we need to inspire confidence in the minds 
of the conquered Filipinos shall we com- 
mit an act which will confirm their dis- 
trust of us, quicken their suspicions, and 
breed new and, perhaps, ineradicable an- 
tipathies? God forbid.” 

If our legislators will simply accept the 
advice of the most competent Porto Rican 
and American students of the situation, 
and accept once and for all the only safe 
principle of dealing with outlying posses- 
sions, namely, that they-are to be ad- 
ministered for their betterment not that 
of the sovereign power, honor will be 
conserved and prosperity as well. But 
if considerations of imagined party wel- 
fare orof sectional or industrial prosperity 
at home are to shape our course as a nation 
in dealing with weaker peoples, then the 
political party mainly responsible for 
perverting the national mission and dis- 
honoring the national good name may 
just as well understand now as later that 
it will have to reckon with a press and 
pulpit that still has some regard for ethics 
and national ideals. Already the uprising 
of the Republican press of the country 
against the proposed treatment of Porto 
Rico shows what that agency in shaping 
public opinion can do. The pulpit should 
be equally outspoken and independent, 
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for it is simply a question of ethics, not 
of tariffs or constitutional interpretation. 


Federal Regulation of Trusts 

The payment of $20,000,000 to the stock- 
holders of the Standard Oil Company last 
week, three-twentieths of it a quarterly 
and seventeen-twentieths of it an extra 
dividend on the nominal capital invested, 
coupled with the fact that consumers of 
kerosene oil today are paying thirty per 
cent. more for it than they were a year 
ago, will not be lost sight of by the great 
American public. It is quite time for 
our Federal representatives to realize that 
this matter of controlling and curbing 
the greed of monopoly is the crying do- 
mestic question of the hour. Apparently 
the party in power realizes that it must 
face the issue, for last week the chairman 
of the judiciary committee of the House 
introduced the following resolution: 

Resolved, By the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress assembled (two- 
thirds of each house concurring therein) that 
the following article be proposed to the legis- 
latures of the several states as an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States: 

Article 16 The Congress shall have power 
to regulate and repress monopolies and combi. 
nations; to create and dissolve corporations 
and dispose of their property; to make all 
laws necessary and proper for the execution 
of the foregoing powers. Such powers may 
be exercised by the several states in any man- 
ner not in conflict with the laws of the United 
States. 

The Federal Supreme Court has just 
affirmed the verdicts of the Texas courts 
which held that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany was guilty of infraction of the anti- 
trust laws of the state. 


New Hampshire's Past Day 

Governor Rollins of New Hampshire, 
by his speeches and messages since he 
became governor of New Hampshire, has 
drawn the attention of the public to the 
religious condition of the New England 
hill towns as no other recent public offi- 
cial has done. All of his generalizations 
have not always commended themselves 
to those who are engaged in domestic 
missionary work in New England and 
who know best about actual conditions, 
but of course considerable that he says 
is true. In his proclamation, just issued, 
calling upon the people of New Hamp- 
shire to fast on April 19, he says: 

When the country was in its infancy and 
dangers surrounded it on every hand, our an- 
cestors felt the need of a protecting and guid- 
ing power, and sought it prayerfully, leaving 
us this annual rite as a sacred inheritance. 
Now that we have attained a strong and lusty 
manhood, now that we are a vigorous, wealthy 
people, having safely passed the perils of our 
youth, we are apt to forget the strong arm 
upon which our forefathers leaned. Instead 
of abolishing Fast Day as'a worn out aiid use- 
less custom, I would call our people to a re- 
newed observance and a better appreciation 
of the real significance of the day. I would 
ask that large body of men who seldom, if 
ever, cross the threshold of a church, eget 


and depressing infia- 
of doubt and materialism and to look 
onee more through the clear, earnest 
in the light of the faith of 
would bring a solace and satis- 
faction “like the benediction that follows 
after prayer.” 

It would be difficult to prove, we think, 
that Massachusetts has deteriorated since 
Fast Day was abolished, or because it was 
abolished. 
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The Campaign Against Vice in New York 
So far as the recent orders of the su- 
perintendent of ‘police and police cap- 
tains and the efforts of District Attorney 
Garfdiner go, no one places any reliance 
upon them as likely to bring about any 
genuine reform in the vile conditions 
which now exist in the metropolis. The 
excess of zeal of the police captains 
in énforcing indiscriminatingly a law 
against music in places of refreshment 
and entertainment, by its very stupidity 
of application and unconcealed malicious- 
ness of purpose, has brought down on the 
heads of the police a storm of denuncia- 
tion which may cause the discharge of 
Superintendent Devery. The greatest 
foe the forces of evil now face is: the 
Grand Jury, which has as its chairman 
Mr. G. H. Putnam, the well-known pub- 
lisher. This body has had before it the 
agents of the Society for the Prevention 
of Crime, of which Dr. Parkhurst is 
president, it has gone deliberately at 
work sifting testimony from all sources, 
and after it gets through with study of 
the facts in the wrecking of the Third 
Avenue Railroad it may be expected to 
report on general conditions in New York 
in a way that may startle men in high 
places. Still the dominant opinion in 
New York is that, no matter what thor- 
ough investigation reveals, the vigorous 
punishment needed can scarcely be ex- 
pected of prosecutors and judges who 
owe their places to Tammany pull. Of 
course, if shown that occasion warrants 
it, Governor Roosevelt has power to ap- 
point a special: prosecutor and to call 
judges from other parts of the state, and 
for a thorough work ofcleansing probably 
such a course would be best. Dr. Park- 
hurst has little hope of thoroughness 
under present conditions. Whole-hearted 
moralists in places of power, in his view, 
are needed to do the drastic work so clam- 
antly called for now. 
Canadian Loyalty 

Two episodes in Canadian domestic 
policy during the past week stand out as 
significant. The sailing from Halifax for 
Cape Town of the Strathcona Horse, 400 
strong, a body of hardy, picked men from 
the plains and mountains of the Great 
Northwest, the expense of whose equip- 
ment and transportation to South Africa 
is borne by Lord Strathcona and Mount 
Royal, high commissioner for Canada at 
London and the wealthiest of Canadians, 
is an event of more than usual signifi- 
cance to the empire. It reveals the mu- 
nificence and patriotism of a citizen who 
realizes that he is under obligations to 
the empire, and it reveals sources of 
supply in robust soldiery for an empire 
whose problems the world over are here- 
after to be settled in part by the coun- 
sels of colonial representatives and the 
valor of colonial troops. 

The speech in the Canadian parliament 
by Premier Laurier, in response to a 
speech by Mr. Bourassa, a brilliant repre- 
sentative of the French Liberals, and in 
condemnation of a resolution introduced 
by him, which resolution affirmed that 
the action of the Canadian government 
with relation to the South Afrian war 
was not to be taken as a precedent for 
similar action for imperial relief in the 
future, was one of the greatest ever made 
in the Canadian Parliament, and the 
greatest of Premier Laurier’s career. It 
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was striking because of its affirmatio.. of 
the conviction that hereafter Great Brit- 
ain must admit her colonies to a share 
in shaping imperial policy; and thrillingly 
eloquent in its expression of hope that 
the fact that English and French Cana- 
dians had stood shoulder to shoulder in 
South Africa, and in not a few cases died 
in a common cause, might put an end for- 
ever to the racial bickerings and jeal- 
ousies of the Dominion, and thus prove 
that a war waged in South Africa had 
cemented and strengthened the Canadian 
federation. Partisan differences were 
forgotten by the members of Parliament 
as they listened to and uproariously ap- 
plauded Premier Laurier’s speech, and 
when the resolution introduced by Mr. 
Bourassa was voted on it only received 
ten votes out of the 120 which were cast. 

The tenor of the comment of the Lon- 
don press on this speech and the vote of 
the Canadian house shows that their sig- 
nificance is not underestimated in Lon- 
don. 
The South African War 

The Transvaal Republic is now the sole 
opponent of the British empire in South 
Africa. France and Germany have for- 
mally declined to mediate or intervene 
for reasons set forth by the French 
minister of foreign affairs, M. Delcasse, 
and by the German foreign office dur- 
ing the past week. The United States 
has courteously proffered mediation 
and as courteously been told that 
Great Britain could not tolerate the 
thought for an instant. Direct tenders 
of peace on impossible conditions have 
been made by Presidents Kruger and 
Steyn, and have been peremptorily re- 
jected by Lord Salisbury with the explicit 
statement that Great Britain no longer 
recognizes the independence of either the 
South African Republic or the Orange 
Free State. The capital of the Free 
State, Bloemfontein, has been captured 
withouta battle by General Roberts and he 
in his official report and acts has assumed 
that the former government no longer ex- 
ists, that British authority is now unques- 
tioned and that he is now empowered to 
begin de novo in creating a political sta- 
tus for the Free Staters. All these are 
striking facts in a week full of history- 
making. That the Boer forces are disin- 
tegrating, and that Nata], Cape Colony and 
the former Orange Free State are territo- 
ries which will see but little, if any, more 
fighting is a safe prediction. Lord Salis- 
bury’s reply to Presidents Kruger and 
Steyn makes it clear that Mr. Chamber- 
lain sensed the outcome of the war more 
accurately than Lord Salisbury did in his 
utterances when the war was young, and 
that from this time on the Dutch in 
South Africa—in Cape Colony as well as 
in the Transvaal—must reconcile them 
selves as best they can to the imperial 
will that hereafter there must be unchal- 
lenged supremacy of Great Britain in all 
South Africa. Realizing this, it is more 
than likely that the Dutch who are still 
belligerent will retreat into the fastnesses 
of the Transvaal, make the British 
advance on their commercial and po- 
litical capitals as costly in blood and 
treasure as possible, and die with face 
to the foe. Still there are reports of 
an influential peace party, even in the 
Transvaal, and the events of the past 
week have shown that the Free State 
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never entered into the war with anything 
like unanimity. Mafeking is still hold- 
ing out against the Boers and enduring 
grievous hardships. 
The Situation in the Philippines 

The reports from the Philippines are 
not encouraging so far as they relate to a 
cessation of strife. Few battles are be- 
ing fought now, but a form of guerrilla 
warfare goes on, and the instability of 
the civil governments set up by us shows 
that those who accept office, in many 
cases, at least, do it with a fixed purpose 
to betray the United States at the earliest 
opportunity. As far as we can gather 
from the admirable reports of Mr. Robin- 
son in the New York Evening Post, of 
Rev. Mr. Rogers in the New York Evan- 
gelist, and those of the unknown but in- 
formed correspondent of the Chicago 
Standard, the gravest issue which our 
officials now face in the islands is the 
problem of the title of the friars to the 
great estates to which they lay claim, 
and the undying hatred of the native 
Catholics for the monastic orders. Set- 
tled right, and as the native Catholics 
wish it to be, it will do more to make our 
authority welcomed than anything which 
we could do. As far as we can gather, 
Archbishop Chappele, the representative 
of the American Catholics, has not bet 
tered the situation by his treatment of 
the native Catholic petitioners for relief 
from the friars, and up-to-date the pres- 
tige of the United States has suffered 
because of the assumption, unfounded 
though it be, that he has the United 
States back of him in all that he says 
and does. Bishop Potter, just home 
from the Philippines, agrees with several 
correspondents whose letters we read 
regularly in complimenting General Otis 
on his management of the complicated 
situation in Manila; and Otis is reported 
as having assured the Filipinos that the 
United States will never be party to plac- 
ing over them priests whom they reject. 
So farso good. But when will the United 
States face the issue of settling the dis- 
puted title to lands held by the monastic 
orders? When will it make it clear that 
its rule is not to bolster up abuses that 
made Spanish rule odious? It may be 
said that this will be one of the tasks 
that the new commission, of which Judge 
Taft is the head, will first take up after 
arriving on thé islands. Doubtless it will 
be, but, as Mr. Robinson in the Evening 
Post points out, “a new commission will 
need months of study and preparation ere 
it can reach any wise determination,” 
and he contends, and we think with much 
force, that in appointing this new com- 
mission the President would have done 
well to have selected several of its mem- 
bers from able officers of the American 
army who have had opportunity to study 
the Filipinos for months, and whose 
moral and intellectual qualifications for 
the tasks which the commission will have 
to perform are quite as marked as those 
of the commissioners appointed, admira- 
ble as they are. Mr. Robinsot’s parting 
word, as he leaves Manila for South Af- 
rica, is that the adjustment of the whole 
problem in the Philippines can be ef- 
fected only through diplomatic and polit- 
ical channels. 





Roman Catholics often point to the many 
denominations as evidence of the weakness 
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of Protestantism in contrast with the unity of 
the Catholic Church. But the rivalries of 
these denominations are profound peace be- 
side the warring societies within the Catholic 
Church. Witness the hostility of Catholics to 
the friars in the Philippines. Would Protes- 
tant Christians be really more united if they 
were brought into one body under such au- 
thority as that exercised by the pope and body 
of cardinals? 





NOTES 
The drink bill of Great Britain shows an 
apparent increase of seven and a half millions 
sterling (£7,682,540). The Christian Common. 
wealth attributes the fact to the prosperity of 
the realm and the increase of luxury, 


Admiral Dewey’s expert ability is to be 
utilizad by the nation in service on a newly 
created general naval board, charged with 
responsibility of insuring efficient prepara- 
tion of the fleet in case of war, and for the 
naval defense of the coast. 


A Pan-American Conference in the city of 
Mexico in March, 1901, to discuss the mutual 
relations of the American republics, has been 
arranged by Secretary of State Hay, and must 
be credited as another pronounced success in 
his diplomatic career. For Europe has lost 
no opportunity to create the impression in 
the countries south of us that we plan to seizs 
them—peaceably if we can, by force if we 
must. 

The jadiciary of Massachusetts, by the 
death of Judge Justin Dewey of the Superior 
Court of the commonwealth, has lost one of 
its ablest and purest members. His pastor, 
Rev. Dr. Moxom of the South Church, Spring- 
field, has borne testimoay to his high service 
as a Christian layman and teacher in the Sun- 
day school, and the representative character 
of the congregation at his funeral showed the 
place he had in the hearts of the public offi- 
cials and lawyers of the state. ; 

The order recently sent to the United States 
North Pacific Squadron to dispateh'a warship 
to Chinese waters is the cause of considerable 
speculation. It may be due either to renewed 
peril to American missions and missionary 
workers in Shantung, or to reports of a dispo- 
sition on the part of the Chinese government, 
now dominated by: the empress dowager, 
to interfere with the project for which the 
United States stands sponsor, of the “open 
door ’”’ in China to trade from the Occident. 


Rassia is reported as standing back of Bal- 
garia in the determination of Prince Ferdi- 
nand to declare independemce of Turkey, 
the threat of which action Russia is using 
how to force Turkey to make much coveted 
railway concessions in Asia Minor. It will 
be interesting to see whether Germany will 
deem it best to disclose its hand now, and, by 
supporting Turkey in its position of refusal, 
throw down the challenge to Russia for the 
contest which sooner or later is thought to be 
inevitable. ; 

If the platform adopted by the Nebraska 
Democratic State Convention last week is to 
be taken as an expression of Mr. Bryan’s 
opinions as to what the platform of the party 
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to her, Cubans will not put much 


ledges 
fs formal pledges respecting Cuba. 


faith in our 





In Brief 


When Enoch walked with God, he merely 
accepted every man’s invitation. , 

He who makes light of God’s jadgment has 
never looked into his own heart’s depths. 

Pere Didon, the celebrated French preacher 


and author of the Dominican Order, died last 
week in Toulouse. His Life of Jesus has had 


a large sale. 





We shall publish next week an appreciative 
sketch of Dr. Walker by Rev. J. H. Twichell, 
who writes from the point of view of one long 
associated with him in the religious life of 
Hartford. 





One illustration of the widespread interest 
in eatechetical training is the fact that Rev. 
Asher Anderson’s Steps for Beginners is now 
used for instructing native converts by a-mis- 
sionary in East Africa. 


Must the word ‘‘ McGiffertism’’ take its 
place in theological terminology? We find it_ 
sprinkled through the columns of our hard- 
shell Presbyterian contemporaries, but we 
hope that it has not come to stay. 





The Congregational Home. Missionary Soci- 
ety is nearing the end of its fiscal year and 
those intending to contribute to the work dur- 
ing this year should promptly forward their 
contributions. We trast that during the next 
ten days the heart of the treasurer will be 
made glad by many and generous gifts. 





The prevailing malady is thinning a good 
many Sunday congregations. But what a fine 
opportunity it gives the people who keep well 
to visit their afflicted brethren and sisters, 
and to manifest practical sympathy to those 
who have been bereaved when, as in so many 
cases, illness has been followed by death. 





The resignation of Pres. George A. Gates of 
lowa College is a matter of wide popular in- 
terest. It is due to the ill-health of Mrs. 
Gates, which makes it impossible for her to 
remain in Grinnell. In his letter of resigna- 
tion Mr. Gates pays tribute to the fidelity of 
the support he has received from professors, 
trustees and students of the institution. 





We publish this week, in connection with 
our famine fund, a new series of suggestions, 
prepared by Rev. J. E. Ab ott of India, as to 
the varied uses to which specific gifts may be 
put. The appeal for twenty five dollars a 
year for the permanent support and educa- 
tion of orphan children until they can become 
self-supporting ought to touch many hearts. 
Who will take the first of these scholarships? 





Until we see the text of his letter we shall 
accept with some reserve the latest news from 
New York that Professor McGiffert of Union 
Seminary has withdrawn from the Presby- 
terian Church. The reports respecting his in- 
tentions have varied so much of late, and news 
which we believed to be true at the time we 
used it has so often been contradicted by the 
facts later, that we are forced to be suspi- 
cious, not of Professor MoGiffert, but of the 
news distributing agencies. 

The Montreal Daily Witness, which year in 
and year out comes nearer being the sort of 
paper Mr. Sheldon has in mind than any other 
paper we know of, and which has proved that 
& paper of the sort can live and prosper even 
in a community where Protestantism is by no 
means dominant, says of the Topeka Capital 
venture what seems to us true, “ This week’s 
venture is more likely to constitute a maga- 
zine devoted to the subject of Christian jour- 
nalism than a daily paper whose business it is 
to furnish the news and other current matter, 
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day in and day out, under severely competi- 
tive conditions.’’ 


The way in which $25 was collected in a 
Massachusetts town for the [ndian Famine 
Relief Fand may carry a hint for many other 
communities. The missionary committee of 
the Christian Endeavor Society toox the ini- 
tiative, and resolved not to confine the giving 
to one church, but to give the entire village an 
opportunity. A number of collectors were 
appointed who left at each house a circular 
stating the need and a little envelope for a con- 
tribuilon. These envelopes were afterward 
called for, and the amount received repre- 
sented a great many givers since the largest 
amount received was $1.50 and the smallest 
one cent. Several eontributions came from 
Roman Catholic families. The aid of the 
pulpit and daily paper was invoked to interest 
the people in the plan. 


If it really be the fact that the Eastern Asso- 
clation of Congregational Ministers of Kansas 
invited Rev. G. W. Stone, a Unitarian minis- 
ter, to address it on Unitarianism, and then 
withdrew the invitation because it met with 
some criticism, the withdrawal is to be re- 
gretted. No approval of a man’s beliefs is in- 
volved in asking him to tell you what they are. 
How can the most determined opponent of 
Unitarianism contend against it successfully 
without taking pains to inform himself fairly 
and fully what it is? If representatives of 
different forms of faith would confer frankly 
together oftener there would be far less of 
mutual misunderstanding and misrepresenta- 
tion. We cannot help believing that the East- 
ern Association had some other reascn for its 
reported course than that alleged. If that 
were its real and only reason, it made a mis- 
take, 








The former general secretary of the Ep- 
worth League, Mr. Schell, is reported as 
having brought suit for damages against the 
editors of Zion’s Herald and The Epworth 
Herald and a Western agent of the Methodist 
Book Concern because of their alleged share 
in causing his deposition from his place as an 
official of the league, the charge against him 
being that he used his official position to en- 
rick himself. Dr. Parkhurst of Zion’s Herald 
does not seem much disturbed by the action, 
and intimates that it has politics back of it, 
the approaching General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church making all sorts 
of devices possible which ordinarily would 
not be resorted to. The independent editors 
of the Methodist fold occasionally have to pay 
for their icdependence by enduring some 
worry and financial loss for their boldness in 
attacking entrenched officialdom. But these 
episodes are few and far between, and in bit- 
terness not for a moment to be compared with 
the constant chafing of the editors of the offi- 
cial press of the denomination against the 
limitations of their positions and their inability 
to speak their entire minds. 


The Beechers 


Rev. Thomas K. Beecher of Elmira, N. Y., 
whose paralytic attack we mentioned last 
week, died on March 14. He was seventy-six 
years old. He was a graduate of Illinois Col- 
lege in 1843. From 1852 to 1854 he was pastor 
at Williamstown, L. I., and since then pastor 
of the Park Charch at Elmira, of which city 
he has been a foremost citizen. In the Civil 
War he was chaplain of the 14ist New York 
Volunteers. 

A powerful preacher, a promoter of aggres- 
sive church work long before the institutional 
church was attempted, a leader in all social and 
civic reforms, energetic, eccentric, versatile 
and irrepressible, yet always beloved and 
honored, he was like nobody else, and it is to 
be feared that nobody else ever will be quite 
like him. It is an odd fact that, although 
often nominated for political office and never 
chosen, he once would have been overwhelm- 
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ingly electei to Congress had not his congre- 


gation, determined not to be deprived of his 


services even temporarily, tarned out and 
worked against him to a man, just managing 
to defeat him. He had an immense influence 
throughout the city among all classes and 
creeds. It shonld be added that in church 
matters Mrs. Beecher has been almost, if not 
actually, as much of a force as he. 

By a singular coincidence his sister, Mrs. 
Mary Foote Beecher Perkins of Hartford, Ct., 
died the same day. She possessed fewer of 
the notable characteristics of the family, but 
was well known and greatly beloved. Oaly 
Rev. Charles Beecher of Georgetown, Mass., 
and Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker of Hart- 
ford survive out of Dr. Lyman Beecher’s large 
aod famous family of children. 





Death of Dr. Justin Edwards 
Twitchell 


Dr. Twitchell died on March 18 at his home 
in Northampton, Mass, after an illness of 
several weeks. He was born in Sherburne, 
Mass., Jan. 20, 1835. He graduated at Kim- 
ball Union Academy in 1854 and at Amherst 
in 1858. He studied theology privately, while 
serving as superintendent of schools at Xenia, 
O , and was ordained pastor of the cburch in 
Dayton, O, Oct 25 1862. From 1866 to 1870 





he was pastor of the church at Mansfield, 0, 
Then he went to the Eaclid Avenue Church 
in East Clevaland, which pastorate he held 
for thirteen years. 

Returning East, he next served the Maver- 
ick Church for two or three years, after which 
he entered upon his last pastorate, that of the 
D aight Place Church, New Haven, Ct., which 
he resigned in 1898. In 1864 he became chap- 
lain of the 13ist regiment, Ohio National 
Guard, and in later life of the 21 regiment 
Connecticut National Guard. He also was 
chaplain of the second company of the Gov- 
ernor’s Foot Guards and his resignation was 
refused when he left the state so that he re- 
mained its chaplain until his death. 

Dr. Twitchell was an earnest student, an 
able thinker, an eloquent preacher, a man of 
large executive efficiency, and greatly success- 
ful and beloved wherever he ministered. His 
literary instincts led him frequently into 
the field of authorship. For a number of 
years he prepared the comments on the Sun- 
day school lesson for the New York Observer. 
He married Miss Almena R. Bentley of Am- 
herst, on Aug. 16, 1859, who survives him with 
two daughters. 





Lord Onslow, addressing the House of 
Lords on March 5, said that at that time the 
British Government in India was giving relief 
to 4,375,000 people, more than eighty per cent. 
of whom were employed on relief works, and 
the remainder were receiving gratuitous relief. 
He estimated the probable expense to the In- 
dian Government as $25,000,C00. 
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The Sheldon Experiment in Jousnellns 


A Touch of Local Color 


BY REV. D. M. FISK, D. D., FIRST CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH, TOPEKA 

With the local planning for the coming 
National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, with the nightly thronged 
temperance rallies of Hon. A. C. Rankin, 
with the vigorous anti-cigarette cam- 
paign pushed daily through every school 
and by enthusiastic mass meetings, and 
now with the “Sheldon edition” of the 
Capital, Topeka has lacked little this 
past week of being the ethical storm- 
center of the country. 

Four issues only of this serious experi- 
ment are at this writing before the world. 
Whatever be the larger outcome, this at 
least has been made manifest, that the 
initial idea had sufficient grip on the pub- 
lic to make a daily edition necessary of 
367,000, the home office issuing 110,000, 
the Staats Zeitung of New York 120,000, 
the Chicago Journal 137,000, and this 
includes no estimate of the London edi- 
tion, or of subsequent reprints to supply 
belated orders. Something must have 
happened to make a sober newspaper cir- 
culation jump in one day from 12,000 to 
near 400,000, with subscriptions coming 
in 45,000 a day, as they did March 5. 
These surprising figures will be as sug- 
gestive to newspaper men as to the gen- 
eral Christian reader. This is not merely 
a fad or a Christian Endeavor boom. 
What does this unanticipated event stand 
for? 

It is too early to satisfactorily answer 
that large question, or to discriminatingly 
criticise the unfinished experiment. We 
are too close for any just perspective. 
The returns of after-influence are not in. 
Happily, this is not our assigned task, 
but only to attempt to make the large 
constituency of The Congregationalist 
momentarily residents of Topeka and 
privileged spectators of a bit of the inner 
history of this remarkable week and its 
events, which began soberly but have 
developed surprisingly, and with a dra- 
matic movement unanticipated, and 
promise to be dynamic enough in conse- 
quences to be worth a momentary study. 

If, as Lowell says, ‘‘Some things are 
fust, ’n some are ’fore the fust,” then the 
ante-primal fact, back of the mechanical, 
that will be of deepest interest must be 
the personality under all this earthquake 
—Charles Monroe Sheldon, by the grace 
of God a “‘brother.” It will matter lit- 
tle to Mr. Sheldon’s own community 
what may be the verdict of approval or 
criticism of the outside world on this 
particular venture. The local judgment 
on this indefatigable worker has long 
been made up, and, from the kinkiest- 
haired, ebony little kindergartner of his 
“Tennessee town” to our most repre- 
sentative public men, as Governor Stan- 
ley, Bishop Vincent, President Herrick, 
Superintendent Broad, there will be but 
one opinion—“‘manly, modest, conscien- 
tious, avoiding notoriety, hating a lie, 
devoted, tireless, single in his purpose, 
simple in methods, consistent in life, a 
modern (social) apostle, ever patiently, 
but persistently, following out the logic 
of his convictions and attempting to real- 
ize in some practical, institutional form 


the ‘dream’ of his soul.” This purpose 
to actualize the ideal is the open secret of 
this “‘Sheidon experiment.” 

How has it worked itself out? We will 
not go back to the Edward Norman of In 
His Steps, nor even to Mr. Sheldon’s De- 
troit Endeavor Convention plea for an 
endowed Christian newspaper, but only 
to the chill day on which the Kansas 
Twentieth was welcomed back to Topeka. 
The hospitable windows of Mrs. T. E. 
Bowman’s residence overlook the capitol 
grounds, and commanded the fireworks in 
honor of the Twentieth. Among her 
many guests was her pastor, Mr. Sheldon, 
and Mr. F. O. Popenoe, the chief owner 
of the Topeka Capital. He is a live 
man, and sincerely interested in the ele- 
vation of the tone of the press. Natur- 
ally, the conversation turned on the pos- 
sibility of the success of a paper run “‘as 
Jesus would have done.” Suddenly Mr. 
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Popenoe asked: ‘ Mr.Sheldon, what pre- 
vents your taking the Capital, and assum- 
ing absolute control of every department 
of it, and trying the experiment for a 
week? If we turn it over to you, we'll 
do it body and soul, you shall have com- 
plete control, use all the force, and not a 
man’ll hold back. What do you say to 
that proposition?” 

Mr. Sheldon is a serious man. He has 
a smile for a jest, but he means business. 
Mr. Popenoe had spoken in utter good 
faith, and Mr. Sheldon knew he would 
make his words good. So he has, in let- 
ter and spirit, and whatever success or 
after influence this unique experiment 
may have not a little part of the good ac- 
complished will most loyally be attributed 
by Mr. Sheldon to his long-time friend, 
Popenoe. Mr. Sheldon took the proposal 
seriously. He knew the gravity of the 
undertaking—the ridicule from the count- 
ing-rooms of the Mammon press, ready 
to dish up pestilence so long as there is 
money in it, the flippant squibs from the 
sharp reporters, whose work he would 
necessarily rebuke, the cartoon from the 
funny man, but what ofthat? He argued 
this way: if we can focus attention on 
this problem, if we can turn light into 
this darkness, however humble may be 
our individual experiment, we’ve won. 
The results of that conference are already 
history. 

How Mr. Sheldon has bent his back to 
the double duties of church and office, 
how he has familiarized himself with the 


mechanical details and come into amiable 
touch with the large office and press 
force, including a small army of outside 
reporters, how he has kept his firmness, 
sweetness, patience and dignity through 
all these trying novitiate days, how he 
has won an everlasting place of honor in 
the hearts of the “‘boys,’’ some of whom 
were sent to spit him on their quills, but 
have been conquered by his gentleness, I 
will not take further space to tell. There 
remains only one episode that one would 
gladly cover with a mantle of forgetful. 
ness, but it has become a part, and an 
emphasized part, of the “Sheldon week.” 
The evening paper of Topeka, doubtless 
recognizing the relatively dwarfed influ- 
ence it was likely to have during this 
phenomenal circulation of its rival, im- 
ported—well, I think this is sufficiently 
accurate—the “ghost” of the late court 
atheist; Colonel Ingersoll, in the person 
of an editor from another city, and he has 
poured out upon our outraged public a 
series of “lay sermons,” the twenty col- 
umns of which will be sufficiently fully 
reported if we cull these three “‘gems’’: 
‘Every intelligent man who pretends to 
believe in religion now is a hypocrite.” 
“The American Cyclopedia is more 
worthy of belief than the Bible.” “The 
Bible throughout, so far as it relates to 
the pretended facts on which the Chris- 
tian religion is founded, is not accepted 
by a single living scholar of note.” 

The week has goneinto history. When 
the contributions shall be weighed that 
have emanated from similar blocks, the 
“Sheldon edition,” where an earnest 
man has humbly uttempted to follow 
‘‘whithersoever the Lamb goes,” and the 
sheet lent to the scorner, let it not be for- 
gotten against what a brimstone and tar- 
tarean blackness must the picture of this 
beloved disciple be painted, who has been 
trying “to follow in His steps.” 


Description of the Paper 


Beginning with the first issue, we find at the 
top of the first column of the first page, prob- 
ably as a kind of motto for the week, a morn- 
ing prayer and resolve by Bishop Vincent. 
There follow two columns on Starving India, 
made up of clippings from The Advance, The 
Outlook and The Congregationalist, together 
with a short appeal from Mr. Sheldon for 
money for the relief of the famine sufferers. 
Then come three extracts, one of them first 
uttered in 1883, condemning the war spirit, two 
and two-thirds columns proving the waste 
caused by the liquor industry throughout the 
country and the success of prohibition in 
Kansas. The final column on this first page 
is an appeal from a Y. M. C., A. in Denver for 
contributions to the establishment of a con- 
sumptives’ home. 

The editorial page, which comes next, dif- 
fers from the conventional one in having at 
its head the names of the sixty-five men who 
compose the editorial, business and publish- 
ing staff of the paper, from the editor and 
publisher to the galley boy. Next, in double 
leads, Mr. Sheldon, to the extent of a column, 
outlines his policy. The other editorials call 
attention to the needs of India and explain 
the action of the Capital in curtailing its mar- 
ket reports on account of the prevalence of 
the gambling spirit on the Stock Exchange. 
The remainder of the editorial page is taken 
up with a long extract from Canon Freman- 
tle’s The Ideal Christian World, a review of 
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Dr. Guneaulus’s Life of Christ and short para- 
graphs, including three fanny ones. Two 
other pages serve up telegraphic news from 
Frankfort, Ky., London, Washington and 
elsewhere and considerable local news, prom- 
inence being given to reports of temperance, 
missionary and Y. M. C. A. meetings and to 
an appeal in behalf of Washburn College. 
The heading of the fifth page is Contribu- 
tions and Miscellanies, and its material con- 
sists chiefly of a special article on Kansas as 
an agricultural empire, on the kindergarten, 
and extracts from Justice Brewer’s address a 
month ago on the Philippines. The adver- 
tisements are grouped together on the last 
three pages, quite dissociated from reading 
matter, but not entirely devoid of cuts. As 
respects their character they are unimpeach- 
able. There is a noticeable scarcity of local 
advertisements, and an absence of those of 
patent medicines, dramatic entertainments, 
secret society meetings, or anything in the 
nature of a “bargain,” like a ten dollar suit 
for three dollars. When compared with the 
Capital under its usual management, the ad- 
vertisements in the Sheldon daily present a 
notable and gratifying contrast. 
™=The issues succeeding the first present prac 
tically the same features. Mr. Sheldon drew 
freely on material that had appeared in other 
papers or in books and pamphlets relating to 
the progress of socialistic movements, various 
reforms, the evils of the trust, the success of 
the prohibitory policy, dangers of saloon rule, 
causes of crime and the ethics of socialism. 
Each issue had a cartoon designed to point a 
moral lesson—either the aggressiveness of the 
rum traffic, or the wickedness of militarism, to 
which policy Mr. Sheldon in his inaugural 
declared himself opposed, not only in the case 
of the war in Africa, but to that in the Philip- 
pines. An unusual feature of the editing of 
the paper was the sprinkling through the 
news columns of comment to the extent of 
several lines. For instance, following a po- 
lica matron’s article pointing out the neglect 
and abuse of children in the city, the editor 
adds this comment: ‘‘Why will society 
spend its money and time on entertainments, 
many of which it does not need, pampering 
the body and neglecting the soul?” and ap- 
pending to the brief report of the granting of 
divorces in the district court these words: 
‘‘The cause for most of the above divorces 
would probably be found in the absence of 
a Christian definition of marriage.’ There 
was no Sunday edition and in its place a 
Saturday evening paper was printed made up 
almost entirely of excerpts from the Bible, its 
teachings on temperance, usury and on ha- 
man relations, together with the entire Ser- 
mon on the Mount. In this, the last number 
under Mr. Sheldon’s control, he announced 
that he would never again undertake journal- 
ism, but would confine himself to pulpit and 
platform work. 





At a meeting in the interest of federated 
action by the Protestant Evangelical churches 
of the United States, held in New York 
in February, a committee was appointed to 
nominate nine clergymen and nine laymen, 
who should be empowered to assume charge 
of the work in its national scope and call a 
national convention next year. The follow- 
ing persons are some of those who have 
agreed to serve on this important committee: 
William Hayes Ward, D. D., and Prof. John 
B. Clark, Congregationalists; E. Walpole 
Warren, D. D., and J. W. Hegeman, Ph. D., 
Episcopalians; S. M. Hamilton, D. D., and 
John H. Converse, Presbyterians. Mr. J. 
Cleveland Cady, the eminent New York archi- 
tect, an elder in the Brick Presbyterian 
Church and identified with the philanthropic 
and best social life of the city, will serve as 
chairman. Lutheran, Baptist, Methodist and 
Reformed clergymen and laymen add to the 
representative character of the committee, 
which of necessity for a time must be made 
up of men in and about New York city. 
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Chicago and the Interior 


Just What Dr. Noble’s Resignation Means 

The daily papers are speaking of Dr. Noble’s 
resignation of the Union Park pastorate as if 
it were something new, and were to take effect 
immediately. The facts are that early in the 
year he quietly said in one of the prayer meet- 
ings that the present is probably the last year 
that he would be with the church. Should 
conditions favor the step, he will probably 
withdraw about the end of the year, but he 
has fixed upon no definite date for doing so, 
but means to be governed by what will be for 
the advantage of the church. While unable 
to do all the work of former years, his health 
is fairly good, so that he discharges the duties 
of his position easily, and so far as preaching 
is concerned, with greater acceptance than 
ever. It will be a sad day for Union Park 
Church and for the interests of our churches 
in this city when Dr. Noble leaves the pulpit 
which he has filled with such signal ability 
and has made so iafiuential. 


Honor for Dr. and Mrs. Goodwin 

As an indication of the affection felt for 
those who have done so much for the moral 
welfare of the city, the Scrooby Club, an or- 
ganization of the younger ministers of the 
city, gave Dr. Goodwin and his wife, Monday, 
March 12, a dinner at the Palmer House. It 
was wholly informal and delightful. 


Another Vacancy Filled 

Pilgrim Church, Englewood, whose pastor, 
Dr.-George E. Wallace, has gone to Spokane, 
Wn., has called Rev. F. E. Hopkins, for nine 
years pastor in Dubuque, Io. He will begin 
work soon. The Englewood parish is one of 
great importance and promise. 


A Prosperous Year 

Those interested in the work of the Sunday 
school and Pablishing Society will be glad to 
learn that the last year in the Interior is the 
best in its history. Receipts amount to nearly 
$10,000, not far from one-fifth of the sum 
raised by the society from the whole field, 
while the expenses of collecting have dimin- 
ished. In this district, embracing Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio, there are now 109 mission 
schools with a membership of 10,500. Twenty- 
three of these schools were organized during 
the year and thirteen of them have developed 
into Congregational churches, among them 
the promising North Shore Church, Chicago, 
and that in East Cleveland,O. Tosixty-seven 
other schools substantial aid has been given. 
Best of all, a large number of the pupils in 
these schools have begun the Christian life. 
As usual, Secretary McMillen has been in con- 
stant demand among the churches. He has 
also given two lectures at Chicago Seminary 
and three at Oberlin Seminary. He has twice 
addressed the Divinity School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and once the members of the 
Garrett Biblical Institute at Evanston. The 
interest among theological students in the 
work and management of Sunday schools is 
certainly increasing. The society unites with 
the Home Missionary Society of Illinois in 
the support of a missionary among the coal 
miners of the state. 


Forty Years in Chicago 

Last Sunday afternoon was-devoted by the 
members of Christ Church to a quiet celebra- 
tion of the fortieth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of their pastor, Bishop Cheney. A man 
of rare gifts as pastor and preacher, though 
never sensationa], he was lifted into promi- 
nence by his excommunication from the Epis- 
copal Church by Bishop Whitehouse, though 
the courts decided the action illegal, and by 
his part in organizing the Reformed Episcopal 
Church. His offense consisted in his repudi- 
ation of the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion and his refusal to use a form which might 
ba interpreted as teaching that doctrine. His 
church defended his course and has loyally 
supported him ever since. His earnestness, 


his interest in all measures which concern the 
public welfare, his friendliness and his strict 
adherence to evangelical principles have se- 
cured him large and appreciative audiences. 
The vestry took advantage of the occasion to 
put $11,000 into his hands to pay off a debt on 
the rectory and the church building. Dr. Her- 
rick Johnson brought the congratulations of 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, C. L. 
Hutchinson spoke for business men, and 
Bishop Fallows as one who has been associ- 
ated with Bishop Cheney from the first in 
directing the affairs of the Reformed Church. 
In length of service Bishop Cheney outranks 
every minister in the city. The late Dr. R. W. 
Patterson was pastor of the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church nearly or quite thirty-three years, 
Dr. Goodwin was settled in 1868, and Dr. No- 
ble has been twenty-one years in Union Park. 
In spite of its love of change, Chicago has not 
been unfriendly to long pastorates. 


Ministers and the [Million Voters Pledge 
Monday morning a resolution was passed, 
by a vote of 38 to 13, pledging the Congrega- 
tional ministers to vote for that party at the 
coming presidential election which will put an 
anti-saloon, anti-liquor plank in its platform, 
and if this is not done by either of the great 
parties to consider the wisdom of forming a 
new party, provided 1,000,000 voters can be 
persuaded to agree to this. Perhaps half of 
those present declined to vote. It is under- 
stood that only those are pledged to the move- 
ment who voted for it. That the resolution 
was not adopted unanimously was due to no 
lack of interest in the temperance movement, 
but solely to the conviction that one ought not 
to pledge one’s self to any course of action so 
long in advance, or to rely upon political 
measures for the overthrow of intemperance. 
It would be a cause of deep regret should any 
one see in this divided vote any indifference 
toward temperance reform, or any unwilling- 
ness to incur odium for the sake of principle. 


The Chicago Institute 

This great secondary school, for which Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine has generously provided the 
funds, will open its first session of six weeks 
July 2. The general school will begin in Oc- 
tober. The purpose is to furnish a school in 
which pupils can be trained from the kinder- 
garten through academic grades, and in which 
teachers can be fitted for their professional 
duties. The-methods which were employed 
in the Cook County Normal School will be 
continued, but with greater liberty in their 
application. Col. F. W. Parker, the former 
principal of the normal school, is at the head, 
The academic school is for children and youth 
between the ages of four and eighteen, 
with such sabjects for study as science, civ- 
ics, history and literature, the languages, 
classical and modern, home economics, man- 
ual training, the arts and physical culture, 
To the pedagogic school graduates of acered- 
ited high schools, normal schools, colleges and 
universities and teachers with three years’ 
experience will be admitted. The course is 
mapped out for two years, but those who are 
able may complete it in less time, or it may 
be extended in special cases. But no one 
will be received until the faculty is convinced 
of the ability of the applicant to become a 
successful teacher or will be graduated un- 
less aptness to teach has been demonstrated. 
The building, on North Park Avenue, will 
face Lincoln Park and be 443 feet long and 
170 feet deep. With its equipment it will 
cost about $600,000. Its campus will contain 
four acres. For a number of years it will 
have an assured income of $95,000. The out- 
come of this experiment in education will be 
watched with extreme interest. Mrs. Blaine 
has furnished the money for the support of 
the Teachers’ College in connection with the 
university, the result of which has been all 
that was anticipated. 


Chicago, March 17. FRANKLIN. 
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Instructing Children in Christian Truth 
Actual Methods in Operation in Different Churches 


Not long ago we sent this request to a number of pastors of experience in catechetical work with young people: “ Please tell us 
what you are actually doing or have done recently in the way of special pastoral instruction for children. Please specify material and 


method used and the results.’’ We appreciate the prompt replies on the part of the pastors and shall be glad to hear from others experi- 


menting in the same field. 


ONE HUNDRED QUESTIONS 


After several years, during which “‘ pastor’s 
classes’ were gathered to prepare the mem- 
bers for church membership with varying re- 
sults, necessity for more permanent methods 
appeared. Those most needing special train- 
ing did not join the classes. All the children 
of the church ought to be taught the funda- 
mentals of our faith. An Intermediate C. E. 
Society was formed to meet Sunday afternoon 
for a half-hour with the pastor. General top- 
ics of Christian experience were taken up at 
first, and the members were encouraged to 
take part, but with indifferent success. Last 
fall the majority of the group were graduated 
into the Y. P. S. C. E. and gave that society 
an impetus it had not received for along time. 
For the new year of work with the Intermedi- 
ates a special catechism was prepared, and 
the membership was extended to include all 
of the intermediate department of the Sunday 
school, about seventy-five. The catechism of 
one hundred questions begins with the known 
and leads ont to the unknown in its general 
topics and the treatment of each part. The 
first section takes up the Bible in eight ques- 
tions, beside the memorizing and explanation 
of the Ten Commandments and the Beatitudes. 
The second section, upon God, begins with 
Jesus Christ and proceeds with sixteen ques- 
tions about him to nine about God the Father, 
to whom Jesus introduces us. Next comes 
the Holy Spirit, treated from the standpoint 
of a child and childish experience. As far as 
possible ali subjects will be treated in this 
way, using short Scripture answers to the 
questions as often as will serve the purpose of 
clearness and simplicity. The meetings are 
held on Wednesday afternoon after school 
for half an hour. They begin and close with 
a simple, dignified and worshipful order of 
service, with responses, opening and closing 
hymns and two prayers—the Lord’s Prayer 
and one for closing especially prepared fur 
the purpose. te 

The children come with fair regularity. 
They learn the lessons surprisingly well. 
They are brought very close to their pastor’s 
heart, and they all have a new sense of pos- 
session in and affection for him. Grasp of 
simple religious truths is firm, and expecta- 
tion of religious experience in daily life is ap- 
parent, with the more thoughtful at least. 
The work in this form is still in its experi- 
mental steges, but it promises much for all 
concerned. ALBERT W. HITCHCOCK. 

Newburyport, Mass. 


A TRANSFORMED JUNIOR C. E, 
We have taken the former Junior Endeavor 
Society and remodeled it for the purposes of a 


more adequate religious instruction of boys | 


and girls from eight to fifteen years of age. 
We dropped all officers and committees, in 
fact, we dropped everything but the name. 
Then we constructed a program to occupy 
forty minutes, every portion of which should 
have a very definite end in view. We begin 
with singing for fifteen minutes. TheSunday 
school hymnal is used. The hymns and 
tunes are carefully selected and the boys and 
girls are drilled in correct singing. There is 
no singing at random or to fill up time. At 
least one hymn is sung each time without the 
books that the words may become familiar. 
After the “sing” all rise and repeat a Psalm 
in unison. Five or six Psalms will be learned 
in one year. A prayer by the leader, either 
the pastor or his associate, follows, closing 





with the Lord’s Prayer or some other in uni. 
son. A verse of a prayer hymn follows. An- 
nouncements are then made, and once a month 
an offering is taken for a benevolent object. 
Two groups are then formed, each in its own 
room—the first including the boys and girls 
from twelve to fifteen years of age, under the 
care of the pastor; the second including the 
younger children, in charge of an expert pri- 
mary teacher from the grammar school. Fif- 
teen minutes are spent in a discussion of the 
four or five questions which have been as- 
signed from the course in use. The leaders 
in the two groups use the same printed ques- 
tions, but adapt their explanations to the 
needs of the children before them. We are 
using the first series prepared by Rev. John L. 
Keedy, entitled The Best Book of All. Its 
advantages are its extreme simplicity, its 
avoidance of a doctrinal scheme and its intro- 
duction to the New Testament literature. 
There is complete unanimity of opinion con- 
cerning the marked improvement over former 
Junior Endeavor methods. 
Wellesley. EDWARD H. CHANDLER. 


DICTATED TALKS ONE OF THE FEATURES 


Oar minister’s class meets Friday after- 
noons. Last year it numbered thirty-one, this 
year twenty-six. The age is about thirteen. 
The class president opens the meetings and, 
after roll call with reco:d reading by the sec- 
retary and a hymn, the pastor takes charge. 
The prayer which follows is recitative, re- 
sponsive, in concert or individual, running 
around the circle. We always kneel. An- 
other hymn introduces the catechism. A show 
of hands discloses how many have gone over 
the lesson with one or both parents. Cate- 
chism questions are put, verbally exact an 
swers demanded, then, by means of informal 
inquiry, illustration, anecdote, etc., the mean- 
ing of what has been memorized is drawn out 
and thus hammered in. After a third hymn a 
Talk on the Christian Life is dictated, fol- 
lowed by brief qaestioning upon the previous 
talk. These talks are written out by the chil 
dren and handed to the pastor. Occasional 
examinations are held as well as gatherings 
for play. Graduation exercises occur on Chil- 
dren’s Sunday, the church presenting a hand- 
some diploma to each scholar who has aver 
aged over sixty per cent. All but eight of the 
thirty-one members of the first class are now 
Christians. Five of the second class have 
joined the church since its organization last 
November. 

Woburn. 


UTILIZING THE SUNDAY SCHOOL HOUR 


Feeling about in the dark I stumbled into 
this path. Collectively we are upwards of 
fifty. Individually in the neighborhood of 
twelve—some younger we meet at the Sunday 
school hour by ourselves. Each child has a 
blank-book and a copy of Guidance in the 
Christian Way (a rash quixotism of my own). 
Pads and pencils also are at hand. We saya 
prayer together. 1 read a Scripture lesson, 
sometimes with comment, and ask the ques- 
tionsinthemanual. Often I allow my thought 
to branch out a little and then to ask every- 
thing but the pith, which I give in a few words 
for the blank book. If any time remains I am 
apt to talk about some practical matter, fight- 
ing, gentlemanliness, etc. The blank books 
are for dictated notes. The pads are for vari- 
ous uses, drawing maps, answering questions, 
writing recollections, etc. 

Pittsfield, Mass, 


DoREMvS SCUDDER, 


I. C. SMart. 


LITTLE STUDIES IN RELIGION 

During the six weeks preceding Easter, I 
meet, once a week, one groupof boys and an- 
other group of girls, made up of members of 
one or more Sunday school classes, the age 
ranging about the fourteenth year. Introduc- 
tory talks of about twenty minutes are given 
on such subjects as Health, Amusements and 
Religious Habits. The main work consists of 
Little Studies in Religion, with such natural 
sub-divisions as God, The Bible, Religion, Be- 
ing a Christian, The Charch, etc. The pastor 
prepares his own material, but has distributed 
to the classes and referred to Gospel Truth, a 
catechism by James W. Cooper. The second 
year these young people are expected to attend 
a series of familiar pastoral talks for inquir- 
ers, On some such general subjec} as What 
It Is to Be a Christian. Following such gen- 
eral work the pastor plans to meet each one 
separately for acquaintance and conversation 
in connection with the personal religious life. 
This simple system has been useful in intro- 
ducing all of the young people to the subject 
of the Christian life, and a fair proportion of 
them have come into the church. When find 
or arrange a satisfactory catechism for chil- 
dren, I shall attempt more extended and regu- 
lar catechetical instruction, as introdactory 
to the later work; but the pressure of schoo) 
work, the need of recreation and a general 
employment cf boys make it difficult to secure 
regular attendance for an extended course of 
pastoral instruction, 

Portsmouth, N. H. L. H. THAYER. 


TEN WEEK DAY MEETINGS 


For three successive winters from January 
till Easter we have instracted in separate 
classes all the boys and girls in our parish, 
from the ages of twelve to fifteen, in the laws 
of Christian conduct and faith. The text 
book used is An Evangelical Catechism, spe- 
cially prepared, with the great catechisms of 
the church as a basis. ‘The organization of 
the classes is announced to the parents, through 
the mails and from the pulpit, two weeks in 
advance. The parents are made responsible 
for attendance. We hold to the age limit and 
enroll no one after the classes are under way. 
No prizes, fines or exhibitions. We start out 
with the proposition: ‘“‘ There are two ways, 
one of life and the other of death, and there is 
a great difference between the two ” (Didache), 
and we enroll only those who are ready to 
spend ten week day meetings with their pas- 
tor in the presence of that proposition. And 
they are ready. Our classes have increased 
yearly in interest, attendance and power. 
Nearly 150 have come under instruction in the 
three seasons. Over sixty were enrolled last 
year, and the percentage of attendance was 
almost equal to that of the public schools. 
More boys than girls were received into the 
church from last year’s classes. The results 
justify us in believing that the restored cat- 
echumenate will give new power to the church 
over the evils that besiege our civilization. 

Manchester, N. H. THoomas CHALMERS. 


A THREE FOLD METHOD 


The intellectual element is no unimportant 
part in the foundation of a Christian life. 
Catechetical instruction, which is now receiv- 
ing more general notice in our charches, aims 
to supply this intellectual element. In. the 
Congregational churches at Ludlow and Ty- 
son we use a catechism prepared by myself, 


entitled a Catechism for the Christian Life. — 
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The Janior Endeavorers dev te a portion of 
each meeting of their society to a quiz on this 
catechism, taking three or four questions in 
advance each week. Each question is ex- 
plained, which in turn becomes the subject of 
a more informal quiz, Most of the Juniors 
have note books in which they write the an- 
swer to each question. This is a great aid in 
fixing the Bible verses in their memories. 
The last section of our catechism in theology 
is too advanced for Janiors. In my Sunday 
school class of young men from sixteen to 
twenty-five years of age we devote seven or 
eight minutes each Sanday to studying one 
question in the section on theology. This af- 
tords a freer discussion than the Janvior work. 

A third method of catechetical instruction 
is the training class for those who wish to 
join the church. They meet Saturday even- 
ings for several weeks before communion 
Sanday in my study, and we discuss very in- 
formally one section of the catechism each 
week. They are encouraged in every way to 
ask questions. Each member brings a Bible 
and luoks up the answers for himself. This 
three-fold work has resulted in clearing away 
many doubts and difficulties in the minds of 
young Christiane, in meking Christianity 
seem more reasonable to them, in giving them 
an added knowledge of our own church and 
in the memorizing of many of the finest por- 
tions of Scripture, which in the case of the 
Juniors, at least, will stay with them forever. 

Ludlow, Vt. ALFRED V. BLIss. 


“STEPS FOR BEGINNERS” 


Oar methods during the past year have been 
as follows. The Janior Endeavor Society has 
been trained in the study of the Beatitades, 
Ten Commandments, Lord’. Prayer and T wen- 
ty-third Psalm. The Intermediate and Senior 
Societies have been directed tn the study of 
“our articles of faith.” with special atten- 
tion to the fandamenta!l doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion. Perscns applying for member- 
ship in the church have been instructed in the 
‘‘way of life’ through the use of Steps for 
B ginners. We are now forming classes for 
conference with the pastor to study Chris- 
tian life and doctrine and will use Steps for 
Beginners. This class work is in antisipa- 
tion of meeting the standing committee, to 
whom such as desire to unite with the church 
are recommended. 


Meriden, Ct. ASHER ANDERSON. 


A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN TEACHINGS 


I have tried both the “pastor’s class” 
method and the Junior Society, with myself 
and others as teachers. In either case the 
results have been good in proportion as sub- 
stantial truth was presented in form not too 
abstruse for the child mind. Minds are clari- 
fied on religious subjects and foundations laid 
for good character and spiritual force. The 
same method and matter does not work with 
children over and under the age of about ten. 
Two difficulties were encountered: (1) Oral 
instruction was not enough without study at 
home and the help of parents, and no suitable 
manual was in sight for this purpose. (2) 
Only those children of the parish who were 
best trained at home, and therefore least in 
need, could be brought under this instruction. 
I have met both these difficulties by making 
a new manual of Christian Teachings, suffi- 
ciently simple so that children can understand 
it and average parents and teachers use it, 
and sufficiently full to serve as the principal 
lesson in the school for six months. It is now 
being used in the intermediate and advanced 
classes, while the Bible lesson is carried by 
the rest of the school, with a general exercise 
in it for all. No such interest has ever been 
seen before in the school with any lessons. I 
believe it is a libel on the children of our day 
to say that they will not bear substantial reli- 
gious instraction if it is fairly given them. 
New Haven, Ct. W. J. Morcs. 
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A THREE YEARS’ COURSE 

A pastor’s class was formed with a member- 
ship of thirty, taking in about all the children 
in the parish between the ages of eight and 
fifteen. This class was conducted for three 
years, from October to March. Amidng the 
catechisms on that market at that time, 1895, 
there was none which seemed suited to my 
purpose, and so I set to work to prepare my 
own material. The first year’s course, natu- 
rally enough, was on the Bible—the books, the 
writers, their object, etc., most of the course 
dealing with the New Testament material. 
The second course took up the Christian doc. 
trines and duties, and in as attractive and 
popular way as possible we considered such 
subjects as the following: Every Man Meant 
to Be Kingly, Sin and Temptation, Christ 
and Salvation, Being a Christian, Christian 
Growth, The Christian Character, About a 
Life of Service, About Getting Along Well 
With Others, About Getting Along Well With 
One’s Self, About Giving, About Citizenship, 
etc. The third year’s course was entitled A 
Christian Church, and the questions were 
grouped under such headings as the follow- 
ing: The Purpose of a Church; The Members 
of a Church: Their Duties; The Officers of 
a Church: Their Duties; Forms of Church 
Work; The Sacraments; Congregational His- 
tory; Congregational Polity; Congregational 
Government, with a consideration of the work 
of our six benevolent societies. 

We met Saturday afternoon. I used the 
method of questions and answers, furnishing 
each child with a copy of the catechism, and 
making the questions simple and the answers 
easy, 80 as to eliminate as much as possible 
the element of hard study, deeming it better 
to get the interest and enthusiasm and enjoy- 
ment which comes from getting a simple 
thing well, than to get hirder facts with un- 
pleasant associations connected with them. 
The element of instraction was made subser- 
vient to personal influence, our class meetings 
being more of the nature of free heart to heart 
conversations than recitations. We held stated 
examinations, and a sort of public gradaation 
exercise marked the successfal end of each 
course. 

The aim of the first course was to show to 
the children what an interesting book the 
Bible is. The second course sought to set 
forth the Christian life as beautiful and at- 
tractive. The third course aimed at church 
intelligenca, church devotion and denomina- 
tional loyalty. It may not be misunderstood 
if I say that in each of these respects we suc- 
ceeded. The children of my church more 
than their elders can give a reason for the 
faith that isin them. Of more specific results 
it will be enough to say that, of the twenty- 
seven children who went through the three 
years, eighteen have already come into the 
church, and five more give evidence of Chris- 
tian character, and will come into the church 
as soon as they reach the age of fourteen. 
All have come into the church at ages between 
fourteen and eighteen, thus bringing the pub- 
lic declaration of their Christian choice in the 
midst of youth’s most trying years. 

Joun L. KEEDY. 


ANOTHER THREE YEARS’ COURSE 


I have conducted a catechetical class for 
thirteen years with gratifying results. I take 
the children when they are ten years old and 
carry them through a course covering three 
winters. They meet me after school on 
Wednesday for one hour atthecharch. Find- 
ing that the existing catechisms expected al- 
together too much of the children in the way 
of memorizing, I constructed a simple course 
of my own. The first year is on the Bible, 
f information not ordina- 
rily taught io the-Sunday schools. The sec- 
ond year is a doctrinal course, based on the 
Apostles’ Creed. The third year is devoted to 


_ the Christian life, intended to fit the children 


for church membership. [he leafi:t for each 
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year contains about twenty-five questions and 
answers, which I require to be memorized 
thoroughly. They furnish the basis for more 
extended verbal instruction. Supplementary 
instruction is also given in Bible geography, 
by means of sand maps; in Bible life, by 
means of models; and in Bible drill for the 
quick use of the Scriptures. Young ladies 
assist me in this work. 

The first fifteen minutes are spent in general 
exercises, thirty minutes in instruction, and 
the last fifteen minutes in a child’s prayer 
meeting. This prayer meeting is led by one | 
of the older scholars sitting at my side. The 
leader is instructed by me the week before as 
to how to conduct such a service; and I al- 
ways close such instruction with a personal 
talk and prayer with the leaier. This is 
when I get in heart touch with the children, 
and many a conversion, or the beginning of a 
conscious Christian experience, has dated 
from that conference. It is the mos: precious 
experience I have through allthe week. The 
children take home with them little blank- 
books containing instractions as to study dar- 
ing the week, and daily Bible readings. A 
blank is left under the passage for each day, 
in which the child writes the subject of the 
passage after reading. These books are pre- 
pared during the class by secretaries, who are 
usually first year graduates of the class. The 
class is made bright with various little devices, 
and all the children loveit. Oneof the girls said 
she liked it better than skating. Next year I 
am thinking of adopting the Free Church Cate- 
chism, divided into three sections, in place of 
my own leaflets, which do not satisfy me. 
The Free Church Catechism is by far the best 
thing I know in that line. 

St. Louis. C. H. Patron, 


A MAINE PASTOR’S WAY 


Rev. O. W. Fulsom of Winter Street Church, 
Bath, Me., has for ten years followed a course 
for boys and girls between the ages of ten and 
sixteen. They become members by signing 
the following pledge: “Trusting in the Lord 
Jesus Christ for strength, I purpose to try to 
do whatever he would like to have me do, I 
will pray to him and I will try to be his fol- 
lower.”” The class meets at the parsonage 
Tuesday afternoons immediately after school 
for half an hour. The attendance has varied 
from fifteen, the minimum, to thirty, the max- 
mum. A series of ten lessons is covered in 
the fall, beginning about Oct. 1 and conclud- 
ing before the holiday rush. Another series 
begins the latter part of February and closes 
with a sociable at the parsonage on May Day, 
or as near that time as convenient. At this 
sociable the banks which have been distributed 
are opened.. For a number of years the class 
supported a Bible woman in India. For the 
past two or three years their gifts have been 
sent to the Armenian orphans. 

A printed catechism has never been used. Tie 
topics for each series are prepared beforehand 
and printed on the mimeograph, the lessons 
being distributed a week in advance. The 
prime object of the class is to teach the chil- 
dren what it means to be a Christian and how 
to live the Christian life. A majority of those 
received into the Ghurch in recent years have 
come from this class. 

Mr. Folsom bears this emphatic testimony 
with regard to his class: ‘“{ consider it quite 
as important as any work [ do, and in many 
ways it is the most delightful part of my work. 
I am bound to get hold of my boys and girls, 
to win their confidence that I may bring them 
to Christ. [ have received as much help, by 
way of suggestion, from a little book by Rev. 


‘A. 8. Chese borongh, entitled Children Trained 


for Discipleship, as from any other tource.’’ 





Engrave in your memory... the counsels 
and precepts that you hear or read . . . then, 
from time to time, study this little collection, 
which you will not prize the.less because you 
have made it all yourself.— Gold Dust. 
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The Home 
The Enfolding Hand 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM 


My little one with flushed and troubled face 

Sat by my study table, toiling late 

O’er strange white creatures scrawled upon her 
slate ; 

And oft did she erase, 

With sighs, the nameless figures that she drew, 

And on the clouded slate began anew. 

The damp curls tumbling down 

Vexed her hot face, but still she wrought, 

Her velvet forehead rumpled in a frown, 

Nor aid of me besought. 


My writing done, 

I sat and watched her with a hidden smile, 
Marking each line the while 

With wistful thought to help the little one. 
But what she sought to draw 

I never under heaven saw! 


At length she raised her little grieved, hot face 

And tear-dimmed eyes, 

Nor spoke, but brought the slate and climbed my 
knee 

So trustful-wise, 

And gave the blunted pencil unto me, 

And nestled down in her accustomed place, 


Then did I understand, 

Ang in the wee soiled hand 

Replaced the pencil, while my own 
Clasped the tired fingers. And I drew 
The finest horse I knew— 

Such as my babe had sought to draw alone. 
So was she happily content, 

And smiling to her waiting mother went. 


Not otherwise, I love to think, 

When we have planned and wrought and wept in 
vain, 

Does the God-Father take our childish hands in his, 

And help us to attain 

The best that in us is. 

When from the hopeless task forespent we shrink, 

Defeated, weary and undone, 

Then doth that loving One 

Bend pitying o’er us and with heavenly pow’rs 

Enforce these human purposes of ours. 

O child of his! believe 

He yearneth o’er us, e’en as you and I 

Over our children, when they grieve 

Because their small ideals prove too high. 

Ah, fain is he, did we but understand, 

To fold in his the faltering human hand! 





rae “TI wish some one would 
a mt invent a form of punish- 
Punished, Too | ent that did not hurt the 
father more than the child,” wrote a par- 
ent in a private letter so tender and beau- 
tiful we are tempted to quote a portion of 
it: ‘This morning my child heaped coals 
of fire on my head. The other day, for 
the first time, she tore up a paper she 
found in my study, and the punishment 
was to be that she should be debarred 
from the study. This morning she came 
running toward the study, but remem- 
bered just as she reached the threshold. 
Then she laughed and said: ‘Wasn’t it 
funny? I almost forgot I mus’n’t come 
in ’cause I tore your paper.’ In her 
hand she had some new pictures, and, 
thinking that I would enjoy them, she 
held them up 20 I could see. My stern 
decree was keeping her out, and instead 
of crying or being angry she was trying 
to entertain me. I find punishment fear- 
fully heart-rending business. Does the 
Almighty find it as painful as I do?” 
Some of us have not thought tocredit our 
Heavenly Father witt such yearning hu- 
man feelings. Yet we read that “he 
doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the 
children of men.” 


See This yearning of the father- 
earning 

heart over his child reminds 

us of two characters in a re- 

cent story, “Henry Worthington, Ideal- 

ist.” Father and son were bound to each 
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other by the closest ties of sympathy 
and comradeship. Henry Worthington’s 
mother died when he was born, leaving 
the baby to be brought up by its father. 
The man was so happy in the child’s 
utter dependence upon him that it cost 
him many a pang as the boy grew older 
to teach him self-reliance and leave him 
to make his own choices. “That train- 
ing of his son toward independence,” says 
the author, “in act and conviction had 
been the hardest struggle of the father’s 
life.’ When, as a young man, he was 
made to suffer for his convictions, it was 
harder for the parent than for the son. 
He longed passionately to protect Henry 
as in childish days. ‘Dim fears of the 
struggles that the future held for the boy 
clouded his eyes,” we read. ‘‘He won- 
dered if God feels that inability to aid, 
that anguish of helplessness which is the 
supreme test of fatherhood, its Calvary.” 
Yet his wisdom had something of the di- 
vine. This human father was able to 
stand back and respect his son’s free will; 
to let him have his own opinions, choose 
his own course of action and meet the 
consequences. 





The Visiting of Abbie Ann 


BY MABEL NELSON THURSTON 


Even the bare, brick walls of the Old 
Ladies’ Home could not wholly escape 
the grace of the springtime. A _ red- 
blossoming maple burned its tiny fires 
before many of the windows, and the 
delicate play of its shadows wandered 
all the afternoon across the blank, un- 
sightly walls. Below in the grass stars 
shone as thick as in the sky on frosty 
nights. 

Mira Hurd glanced out the windew as 
she knitted, and the joy of possession 
filled her voice. 

“It’s gittin’ to be real pretty weather 
now,” she said. 

“T dunno but it be an’ I dunno as it 
be,” her companion answered, dismally. 
“T ain’t noticing sech things as weather 
nowadays.” 

Mira’s bright, brown eyes, warm with 
sympathy, looked across at her friend. 

“ Ain’t you feelin’ well today, Abbie 
Ann ?” she inquired, solicitously. 

“T s’pose I be—as well as common,” 
Abbie Ann responded, listlessly. 

She was a frail, weak little creature, 
so colorless as to give one the impression 
that she was gradually fading from sight, 
like calico that was not ‘‘steady color.” 
Suddenly she sat up straight and began 
to talk. 

“I might’s well say it right out, Mira,” 
she cried, vehemently. “I know they’re 
good to us here and we’ve got places to 
sleep in and enough to eat and drink, 
but they’s days when it just seems to me 
I can’t stand it a minute longer, an’ this 
is one of them. I’ve been here six years 
now an’ here I'll have to stay till I die, 
jest doing the same things over and over, 
month in an’ month out, till I’m ready to 
fly to think of it. I s’pose it’s wicked— 
I ain’t sayin’ it ain’t—but sometimes I 
wish there’d be a fire, anything, if only 
suthin’ would happen. Jest makes me 
sick to think I’ve got to see those same 
pictures in the parlor every day as long 
as I live, an’ can’t change one of them. 
Sometimes I shut my eyes and try to 
pretend: it’s different, but, mortal me! 
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’tain’t any use, the old things are there 
jest the same, an’ I know it. If I could 
only go somewheres and visit a while, 
then, mebbe, I wouldn’t mind it so.” 

Her poor little vehemence had spent it. 
self; she sat with a tremulous hand at 
her mouth and her pale eyes dimmed with 
tears. ‘I s’pose it’s real foolish of me,” 
she sobbed. . “It came over me all of a 
sudden the times we used to have 
at Cousin Sarah Clapp’s every spring. 
"T wasn’t that things was nicer—’twas 
jest the gettin’ out and seein’ folks. 
Everything had a different flavor. Why, 
the front room at Cousin Sarah’s didn’t 
have nothin’ but a rag carpet on the floor, 
but I thought ’twas beautiful ’cause ’twas 
different; then when I got home again 
things seemed new and fresh some ways, 
and I settled down content.” 

“Yes, I know,” Mira answered, in a 
low voice. She clasped her hands over 
her idle work, and her thoughts wan- 
dered among the fragrant memories of 
those far, sweet years when she and Ab- 
bie Ann had been children together. 
Certain girlish pranks, glowing in unfad- 
ing colors against the dim background of 
forgotten days, brought the laughter to 
her eyes. 

“Do you remember, Abbie Ann, that 
time we pretended we was going on a 
grand jeurney, and the weeks we was 
planning and getting ready for it? We 
even packed up, jest for fun, and mother 
she went to my bureau that night and 
thought my things had been stolen— 
there’d been some gypsies begging round 
the country that week. Mercy on us, I 
can see her face this minute when I ex- 
plained! And then’’—she broke off and 
stared eagerly at her friend. ‘Abbie 
Ann Tripp,” she cried, “ let’s do tt now! ’”’ 

Abbie Ann looked at her dully. “If 
you can tell what you’re driving at, pray 
do,”’ she said, fretfully. ‘I can’t make 
head nor tail of it.” 

Mira leaned forward, her eyes shining 
exultantly. ‘Don’t you see, Abbie Ann? 
What’s to hinder our visiting each other, 
I'd like to know. I'll invite you first, 
and we’ll pretend I’m livin’ in style and 
takin’ my meals out—that’ll account for 
the dining-room. And we can take walks 
about the city and mebbe a car ride or 
two, and we can set and talk over old 
times the way folks allus do when they’re 
visiting. Abbie Ann, you can really go 
a-visiting—we can change rooms!” 

Abbie Ann’s voice was scornful. “I 
should think we was too old to be cuttin’ 
up any such capers as that, Mira Hurd! 
What would folks say? It seems real 
childish—that’s what I should call it.” 
But her wistful eyes spoke louder than 
the contempt in her voice. Mira gave a 
gleeful little laugh. 

“Folks won’t talk, because they won’t 
know anything about it,” she retorted, 
daringly. “I guess ’tisn’t anybody’s busi- 
ness but ours, come to look at it. Your 
Troom’s yours and mine’s mine, and if we 
choose to change a few days, what’s to 
hinder?” 

‘‘But—but they’ll come in to visit and 
find us in each other’s rooms,” Abbie Ann 
objected, with dying protest. 

“No, they won’t, ’cause they’ll find us 
both in the same room. I guess when 
we're a-visitin’ I’d be in your room: or 
you in mine most of the time! It wonld 
be at nights we’d know the difference 
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and nights they wouldn’t know about. 
We would watch a chance to sneak away 
when nobody was looking.” 

“T never could—I'd be af:3id,” Abbie 
Ann wailed, fearfully. 

“You needn’t to—I’ll do the running,” 
Mira responded, gleefully. ‘I’m tickled 
all over to think of it. I'd jest admire to 
do it right under their noses. You leave 
it to me, Abbie Ann; I’llfixit. All you’ll 
have to do will be to accept the invitation 
when you get it. Mercy on us, I’m too 
excited to set still another minute. I’m 
going right upstairs to begin things.” 

She trotted eagerly up to her room and, 
locking the door, faced eagerly her whole 
triumphant scheme of things. 

“There’s my worked bureau cover,” 
she said, looking about the plain little 
room. “It’s been laying in the bottom 
of my trunk ever since I come here. I 
thought some, )ne while, ef giving it to 
Ellen Macey’s daughter when she was 
married, seeing’s they’re the nearest kin 
I have, but I’m real glad now I didn’t. I 
guess she’s got more’n enough of such 
things as tis. Then there’s the tidy that 
used to be on. mother’s chair—I’ve been 
dreadful saving of it, but I guess ’twon’t 
hurt to useita week. And the silk patch- 
work bedspread that Great-aunt Betsy 
made—mercy me, we can have a whole 
afternoon visiting over the pieces in 
that!” 

She plunged into the closet and began 
moving out bundles and boxes to get at 
her trunk. Several other treasures came 
to light in its forgotten depths. She reap- 


peared with her arms full of paper-coyv-- 


ered packages. 

“Abbie Ann will think she’s visiting 
sure enough,” she confided to her happy 
self. 

She undid each bundle with careful 
deliberativeness, her child heart bent upon 
stretching the pleasure to its utmost. 
She shook out Great-aunt Betsy’s silk 
spread and planned to carry the bureau 
cover down to the laundry and press it 
out in the morning; she decided that it 
was a good thing that she had taken out 
the tidy, because it was getting yellow. 

Then she looked about for the next 
thing. . 

“The room will have to have a real 
thorough going-over,” she declared. “I 
must clear out one of the bureau drawers 
and part of the closet for her clothes; and 
I'll want to fix the pins tasty in the cush- 
ion the way we used to do—I declare I’ve 
got a whole day’s work-before me, that’s 
certain.” She laughed with sheer joy at 
the prospect. 

Meantime there was the note of invita- 
tion to write, and she even went to the 
pains of borrowing a daily paper from 
the matron’s room to see what time a 
train from Greenboro ought to reach the 
city. She decided that she would tell 
Abbie Ann to come by the one that would 
get in at three o’clock. She burned to 
run into Abbie Ann’s room that minute 
and talk it aljl over, and only kept away 
that evening by main force. But she 
made it up the next afternoon. 

“T heard you got a letter this morning, 
Abbie Ann,” she began. “Did it have 
any news?” — 

Abbie Ann’s pale face flushed. Shesaw 
that something was expected of her, and 
her imagination, crippled from long dis- 
use, served her poorly. 
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“Yes,” she faltered, “I did. "Twas 
from an old schoolmate of mine, Mira 
Hurd.” 

Mira’s eyes sparkled keenly. ‘Mira 
Hurd,” she repeated. “Seems to me I re- 
member her. Was she dark complected 
with blaek eyes, and a good deal of a 
romp?” 

“I—I guess she was,” agreed the be- 
wildered Abbie Ann. One pretense was 
enough. A double one routed her wits 
completely. » 

But Mira, nothing daunted, came glee- 
fully to the rescue. a 

“T'll bet a cooky I can tell what she 
wanted,” she declared, with irresistible 
confidence. “She wants you to go and 
make her a visit down in the city—ain’t 
that it?” 

“Yes, I guess ’tis,”” Abbie Ann assented 
faintly. 

“When will you be starting?” Mira 
pursued cheerfully, ignoring the weakness 
of her seconding. “That the letter 
there? Mebbe you wouldn’t mind my 
seeing it since I used to know Mira. 
Umm—tThursday afternoon—why Abbie 
Ann Iripp—that’s tomorrow! I guess 
you'll have to fly round some to get ready. 
What you going to pack in—your bag? 
Do you want I should help you?” 

“T wasn’t thinking about taking a bag 
when it’s only upstairs,’”” Abbie Ann be- 
gan. 

But Mira covered the blunder hastily. 

“You mean you was planning to take a 
trunk? I don’t believe I would if I was 
you, seeing’s you’re only going for a 
week. That bag of yours will hold a 
plenty. I’m going to be pretty busy to- 
morrow myself, but I guess I can get time 
to run in and help you off in the morning 
if you’d like me to.” 

The situation had grown too complex 
for Abbie Ann’s nerves. 

“Well, I jest guess you’d better!’ she 
cried, with a sudden burst of feeble im- 
patience. “I’m sure I dunno what you 
want me to do. I wish I hadn’t agreed 
to any such foolish doings—that’s what I 
wish.” 


“O, no, youdon’t,” Mira returned, sooth-— 


ingly. ‘‘Leastwise, you won’t tomorrow. 
You jest keep your thoughts on the visit- 
ing part and I’ll take care of the rest.” 

“I guess you'll have to,” Abbie Ann 
answered. ‘I don’t feel equal to lifting 
a finger for a real visit, let alone sech 
play-actin’ as this.” She moved her head 
restlessly against the chair back and 
there was a hollow, drawn look about her 
tired eyes. To the hunger of her heart, 
craving old keen delights, the “play-act- 
ing ’’ was a mockery tantalizing her with 
bitter-sweet reminder. 

But Mira’s undaunted cheeriness con- 
quered even Abbie Ann’s apathy the next 
day. There was undoubted excitement 
in seeing her own belongings packed into 
the old carpet-bag, and finally in starting 
off for the depot where Mira had gone to 
wait for her. When she reached it, how- 
ever, the bustle and crowd confused her 
so that she forgot to go down to the lower 
gate as if she had just arrived on one of 
the trains; instead, she stood helplessly 
looking about her in the waiting-room. 
She wished she hadn’t come? How in the 
world was she going to find Mira in all 
that hubbub? She’d known all the time 
’twas nothin’ but foolishness. Then Mira 
discovered her and, pushing her way 
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through the crowd, ran up to her with 
outstretched hands. 

“Well, Abbie Ann Tripp, if this isn’t a 
sight for sore eyes! I began to think you 
hadn’t come and was’ getting dreadful 
worrited—your train must have got in 
early. Come right through this way. 
Was it warm traveling? Sakes alive! 
Abbie Ann, you haven’t changed a mite 
—not a single mite.” 

She threw the last sentences back over 
her shoulder as she led the way; in three 
minutes they were seated in a car, and 
Abbie Ann’s pale face lit to a faint sense 
of pleasure. It did seem like going some- 
where to be having a car rije. Mira had 
chosen the line that took them by a round- 
about way, too. 

“We have to walk a ways at the other 
end,” she said, “but I thought you'd see 
more of the city so. That’s the court 
house down there thro’ the trees, and 
we'll turn into Elm Avenuein a minute. 
It’s considered one of the handsomest 
streets in the city. The park’s jest over 
there—we’ll go there some day while 
you’re here. I do hope we’ll have good 
weather.” 

She chattered on inexhaustibly. Abbie 
Ann did not say much, but she looked and 
listened and forgot to be tired. When they 
reached the Home again a little before 
five, they both looked bright and excited. 

“T’ll take you right up to your room, 
Abbie Ann,” Mira said. ‘I wish ’twasn’'t 
so many stairs for you to climb.” 

“O, I don’t mind the stairs,” Abbie 
Ann returned bravely. 

They met several old ladies on the way 
up, but Mira pretended to be talking too 
earnestly to notice them then. When 
they reached her room she managed to 
keep in front of Abbie Ann until they 
were both inside and the door closed; 
then she stepped aside and waited. This 
was to be her moment of triumph. 

Abbie Ann stared about in bewilder- 
ment at the poor little attempts at festiv- 
ity. 

““Why, Mira Hurd!” she cried. 

“T thought you’d like it,” Mira returned, 
proudly. ‘“’Tis considered I have a real 
pleasant house. I’ll leave you now till 
you get rested. Dinner’s athalf-past five 
and I’ll knock on your door a little be- 
fore. Is there anything you'd like till 
your bag gets here?”’ 

“No,” Abbie Ann answered hurriedly. 
“No—only—O don’t go, Mira!” 

“Why, certainly I won’t if you don’t 
want,” Mira answered promptly, turning 
back. “I jest thought you’d be tired. 
There’s fresh water in the pitcher if you 
want to get off some of the cinders.” 

This was a stepin realism upon which 
Abbie Ann had not counted, but she 
meekly took off her collar and washed 
her face and smoothed her thin hair. 
Then she sat down opposite Mira. 

“ Ain’t that your Great-aunt Betsy’s 
silk bedspread? ’’ she asked. 

“I thought you’d recollect it,”” Mira re- 
plied. ‘We'll talk it over some day 
while you’re here. I was looking at it 
this morning and thinking that I’d for- 
gotten where some of the pieces come 
from; mebbe you'll remember. We'll 
want to make out a list of the things that 
we’re going to do round the town first off, 
because we'll want to get them in while 
the weather’s fair; things in the house 
we can slip in any time.” 
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“T don’t feel ’sif I shall want to go 
about much,” Abbie Ann said. The faint 
flush had left her face and the old weari- 
ness asserted itself, but Mira was not to 
be discouraged. 

“Yes you will when you get rested,” 
she returned. “I guess we’d better be 
starting along for dinner now. I hope 
you wen’t mind taking your meals out, 
and if I forget to introduce you to any- 
body don’t you mind; you’ll find people 
won't wait for that.” 

They were out in the corridor then. 
Abbie Ann shrank nervously behind 
Mira. It seemed impossible to meet the 
others upon the old relations and she did 
not know how to control the new. 

But down in the dining-room, when it 
gradually came to Abbie Ann that nobody 
suspected her of anything, her usual quiet 
returned to her. The car ride had given 
her an appetite and she ate better than 
for a long time. After dinner Mira 
slipped away for a moment, so Abbie Ann 
went upstairs with a group of others. 
She was just going to say that she guessed 
she’d go on up to Mira Hurd’s room when 
she caught a glimpse of something that 
stopped the words on her lips. It was 
Mira Hurd dragging a heavy carpet bag 
into her room. It seemed to Abbie Ann 
then that everything must be betrayed, 
but nobody noticed and Mira herself 
came gayly down the hall to meet her a 
moment later. 

They had a happy evening together, 
but towards ten o’clock Abbie Ann began 
to grow nervous. ‘“S’posen I should be 
sick in the night ?”’ she fretted. 

“You ain’t a-going to be sick in the 
night,” Mira answered, serenely. ‘“Be- 
sides if you should be, my room’s jest 
underneath and you can knock on the 
floor. I’m a light sleeper and I’d be sure 
to hear. Good-night, Abbie Ann, I hope 
you'll rest well.” 

“Ain’t you afraid some one will see 
you going down?” Abbie Ann quivered. 

“T’d like to see ’em catch me,” Mira 
retorted audaciously. 

She slipped down to Abbie Ann’s room 
unseen, but when she was there she could 
not sleep; she lay awake listening for any 
sound from overhead. Suddenly the night 
seemed to sweep down across all her 
happy planning and care. 

“TI did so want Abbie Ann to enjoy it,” 
she cried, in her pillow, “and I don’t be- 
lieve she is, and there ain’t anything 
more I can do.” 

In the gray hours of the morning some 


one knocked on the matron’s door. She 
was alertly awake instantly. 

“ What is it?”’ she called. 

An anxious voice answered her. ‘“Ab- 


bie Ann Tripp just knocked on my wall; 
she wants some one to go for the doctor.” 

In two minutes the matron was at Ab- 
bie Ann’s door. A voice unfamiliar with 
suffering bade her enter. She:lit the gas 
and turned towards the bed; then she 
gave a bewildered glance around to besure 
that she had not mistaken the room, for 
it was Mira Hurd’s dark eyes that stared 
up at her from the white face on the pil- 
low. She checked her exclamation of 
surprise and turned instantly to do the 
little that she could until the doctor 
came. Once she spoke. 

“You'll have to put up with Dr. Ham- 
ilton tonight; I’ll send for Dr. Davids in 
the morning.” 
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“It’s all right,” Mira gasped. She had 
had attacks like this once or twice be- 
fore, but never quite so severely, since 
this time, for Abbie Ann’s sake, she had 
fought it alone as long as she could en- 
dure the pain. It was Abbie Ann that 
was on her mind now, only she could not 
speak. When the doctor came he-said 
that he would give her an opiate. She 
looked pleadingly at the matron. 

“Don’t ask Abbie Ann anything,” she 
begged. ‘She’s up*in my room—I’ll tell 
you afterwards—she’d be so scared!” 

“T will wait,” the matron answered, 
kindly. 

Mira slept long and heavily. When 
she woke, about noon, the matron and 
Dr. Davids were in the room, and with 
them Mrs. Morgan, one of the “Board 
ladies.” Dr. Davids was the allopathic 
physician— Mira always had scorned 
homeopathic treatment. Yet when he 
stepped to her bedside she almost pushed 
him away. 

“T’ve got to have Dr. Hamilton,’’ she 
cried, “I’ve got to have him!” 

Dr. Davids looked surprised. He was 
used to the vagaries of the old women, 
but Mira Hurd had always been rather a 
favorite of his. He said something ina 
low tone to the matron about ‘“‘still wan- 
dering a little” and “last night.” Mira’s 
quick ears caught it, and a look of dis- 
tress came into her eyes. 

“No, ’tain’t that!” she cried. ‘It’s— 
it’s jest that I ain’t got money to pay for 
the medicines.” 

“Why Miss Hurd!’ the matron ex- 
claimed. ‘I thought you always put 
aside a dollar of your allowance for 
emergencies. I’m sure this is an emer- 
gency.” “ 

Mira hesitated a moment. She was so 
weak that thinking was an effort. 

“T guess I’ll jest have to tell you,” she 
said, slowly. “I didn’t mean to, but 
there don’t seem to be any other way. 
It’s Abbie Ann Tripp—she’s been real 
peaked lately—not sick, exactly, but she 
wanted something different. You see”— 
struggling not to seem rude to the ma- 
tron—“she used to have things real nice, 
Abbie Ann did, and she used to make 
visits and all, and she did so want to get 
out somewheres jest fora change. So I 
proposed that we change rooms and pre- 
tend she was visiting me, and we’d take 
some car rides and go about, and see if 
*twouldn’t brighten her up a mite, and 
so”—she faltered and looked up plead- 
ingly. 

The matron understood. ‘And so you 
vook your emergency fund for car fares 
and such things,”’ she said, gently. “I 
understand now, Miss Hurd.” 

Dr. Davids had walked over to the win- 
dow; he came back to the bedside and 
looked down with alittle twinkle in his 
deep eyes. 

“TI think we won’t say anything about 
the medicine this time, Miss Hurd,’”’ he 
remarked. “In the first place, there 
won’t be enough of it to count, for you'll 
be all right again tomorrow; and in the 
second place, I couldn’t think of letting 
one of my patients go over to homeopa. 
thy. It’s a matter of principle with me, 
you see.” 

Mira smiled up at him gratefully, but 
when the door closed behind him she 
looked anxiously at the matron. 

““Mebbe I hadn’t orter done it,” she 


past pleasures 
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said. “I never thought of it’s making 
any trouble.” 

Then it was that Mrs. Morgan spoke, 
She nodded to the matron and then drew 
a chair over beside Mira. She too had 
always liked Mira Hurd. 

“T want you to tell me about Miss 
Tripp,” she said. “She is so quiet al- 
ways that I have never felt that I knew 
her atall. Would she be willing to come 
to visit me for a week, do you think?” 

Mira’s pale face shone radiantly. She 
almost forgot her weakness as she told 
about her friend. Mrs. Morgan listened 
with an interest that was human and not 
professional. When Mira had ended she 
rose with a pretty air of command. 

“T shall expect you both then, next 
week,”’ she said. “I will send you word 
what day I shall come for you. You 
must be sure to get strong fast, for I 
shall have plenty for you to see.” 

Mira lay back on her pillow wondering 
over the joy of it. Both! She had said 
both! Once more in their lives God was 
going to let her and Abbie Ann go visit- 
ing together. 

That afternoon Abbie Ann came down 
to see Mira. Her little thin face was 
yet stamped with the morning’s terror. 
Mira, sitting up in bed, called to her ea- 
gerly and her words sounded as if set to 
joyous music. 

“O, Abbie Ann, we’re going visiting 
together—did you know it?” 

“What?” cried Abbie Ann. 

“We're going visiting together—you and 
me. That Mis’ Morgan on the Board is 
going to have us at her house next week. 
She’s going to send the carriage to get us 
—think of that, Abbie Ann! And she 
says we'll have to be feeling real spry 
*cause she’s going to take us reund every- 
where.” 

Abbie Ann stared at her friend incred- 
ulously, but the radiance of Mira’s eyes 
was no “play-acting.’”’ Suddenly Abbie 
Ann dropped into a chair sobbing with 
happiness. 

*O, Mira, I do feel I’ve been real 
wicked and ungrateful,” she ¢ried. 





An Unfamiliar Prayer of 


Stevenson 

Mrs. Strong, Robert Louis Stevenson’s step- 
daughter and amanuensis, writing in The In- 
terior, says that Mr. Stevenson had morning 
prayers at Vailima, the family and native 
helpers gathering together. First came the 
Lord’s Prayer in Samoan, then an English 
prayer written by himself. This one which 
he frequently used we have never seen printed 
before: 

We thank thee, Lord, for the glory 
of the late days and the excellent face 
of thy sun. We thank thee for good 
news received. We thank thee for 
the pleasures we have enjoyed and for 
those we have 


our house, permit us not to be 
down; let us not lose the savor of 
mercies and 3 but 


let grateful og survive 
coms St eee there be in 

us any painful duty, strengthen 
with the grace courage; if 
act of mercy, teach us 
patience. 


gS 
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Closet and Bitar 
Lovest thou me? Lord, thou knowest 
all things, thou knowest that I love thee. 


“ Lovest thou me?” I hear my Saviour say ; 
Oh! that my heart had power to answer, “ Yea, 
Thou knowest all things, Lord, in heaven above 
And earth beneath ; thou knowest Ilove!”’ 
But ’tia not so; in word, in deed, in thought, 
I do not, cannot love thee as I ought. 
Thy love must give that power, thy love alone; 
There’s nothing worthy of thee but thine own. 
Lord, with the love wherewith thou lovest me 
Shed in my heart abroad, would I love thee. 
—James Montgomery. 





God frames all the New Testament 
with reference to inspiring, confirming, 
subliming that passion of love in us, from 
the advent on through every miracle, 
through every endurance, in the glory of 
the transfiguration, in the tears at the 
grave, in the taking up of the little chil- 
dren, in the stretching forth of the arms 
and bleeding hands on the cross to invite 
and welcome the world, in the garden an- 
guish, in the glorious ascension, in the 
final benediction, in the manifestation of 
the mediatorial throne on high and him 
that sits thereon.—Richard L. Storrs. 





Believe, and you shall love; believe 
much and you shall love much; labor for 
strong and deep persuasions of the glori- 
ous things which are spoken of Christ, 
and this will command love.—Robert 
Leighton. 





All desire to see among Christians more 
good works, more self-denial, more practi- 
cal obedience to Christ’s commands. 
But what will produce these things? 
Nothing but love. There will never be 
more done for Christ till there is more 
hearty love to Christ himself. Once let 
that mighty principle get hold of a man 
and you will see his whole life changed.— 
J. 0. Ryle. 





Every day we may see some new thing 
in Christ; his love hath neither brim nor 
bottom.— Samuel Rutherford. 


O Jesus! Jesus! dearest Lord, 
Forgive me if I say, 

For very love, thy.sacred name 
A thousand times a day. 


For thou to me art all in all, 
My honor and my wealth, 

My heart’s desire, my body’s strength, 
My soul’s eternal health. 


O Jesus! Jesus! Sweetest Lord! 
What art thou not to me? 

Each hour brings joys before unknown, 
Each day new liberty! 


O love of Jesus, blessed love! 
So will it ever be; 
Time cannot hold thy wondrous growth, 
No, nor eternity. 
—F. W. Faber. 
O Christ, our Brother, Master, King, 
the one love of our life isto thee! Ovyr 
high and holy passion is thy service; 
our soul’s desire and our heart’s cry is, 
as branches in the vine, to be in thee: 
for thee to use our powers, for thee to 
spend our days, to thee to give our 
all, in thee to find our all, with thee 
to live our life, through thee to con- 
quer death, from thee receive our crown 
—the crown that fadeth not away, 
the crown of perfect. righteousness. 
Lord, through thy love make this our 
lot, for thy name’s sake. Amen. 
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The Plucky Pussies 


. There trembled a softer hue 


In the blue sky’s arch, 
As if the high heavens knew 
And were glad of March; 
But I said, “So deeply piled 
Are the drifts o’er her, 
This morning in vain hath smiled, 
Earth’s pulse to stir. 
Alack! 
Will the summer ever come back?” 
‘“ Purr-r-r, perhaps,” said the sleek willow pussies, 
That grew on the buried brook’s brink, 
“ Purr-r-r, perhaps,” said the sleek willow pussies, 
* The spring is more near than you think.” 


“ This cup of a vale doth brim 
Through the summery hours, 
And over its emerald rim 
Spills the song and the flowers— 
Song of bird, song of bees, 
The daisies, the clover, 
Song of brook, song of breeze, 
All come bubbling over. 
- Alack! 
Will the summer days ever come back?”’ 
“ Purr-r-r, perhaps,” said the willow pussies, 
That grew on the buried brook’s brink, 
“ Purr-r-r, perhaps,” said the sleek willow pussies, 
“The spring is more near than you think.” 


The bushes struggle to peer 
Tarough the crusted snow ; 
They listen and lean to hear 
The brook below. 
‘* Will the leaf buds surely swell 
And the waters sing? 
Can the brown twigs truly tell 
The time of spring? 
- Alack! 
Will the summer ever come back?” 
“ Purr-r-r, perhaps,” said the willow pussies, 
That grew on the buried brook’s brink, 
“ Purr-r-r, perhaps,” said the sleek willow pussies, 
“The spring is more near than you think.” 
—Tillian Clayton Smith. 





Remedies and Suggestions 


The guest room, if none other in the house, 
should besupplied with a pair of single beds. 
Then, if two persons who are comparative 
strangers must share the room, as accasion- 
ally happens, each will have a degree of com- 
fort and privacy, and the housekeeper need 
not regret limited accommodations. 

A housekeeper who has tried the plan of 
keeping recipes in a blank-book and found it 
unsatisfactory now copies them on cards, 
such as are used for library cataloguing. In 
this way receipts can be carefully classified, 
and the adding of new ones will not interrupt 
the order. The cards may be tied together or 
kept standing on edge in a box of the right 
size—a better arrangement, because the card 
can be easily removed when needed. 


One of the most potent aids in relieving a 
nervous headache is a generous bowl of hot 
soup or, better yet, broth containing hot milk, 
such as oyster stew or clam bouillon. This 
hot, stimulating liquid draws the blood from 
the brain, as well as giving nourishment and 
strength to throw off the derangement. Hot 
drinks, simple food and mustard foot baths 
are infinitely preferable to drugs and more 
efficacious in the long run. 

A professional picture hanger says the way 
to make nails and screws hold firmly in the 
plaster of a wall is to enlarge the hole made 
by the screw, moisten the edge of the plaster 
thoroughly with water, then fill the space with 
plaster of Paris, pressing the screw into the 
soft plaster. The latter hardens around the 
screw or nail and keeps it in place. But the 
only really secure method is to screw into a 
lath or something eolid behind the plaster. 

Mme. Lijenstolpe, the Swedish teacher in 
the swimming school of the new Chicago 
Woman’s Athletic Club, says that swimming 
will do wonders for the health of any woman. 
When she was seventeen it was thought she 
would die early as a consumptive, but she 
was fond of swimming and, thinking she 
might as well enjoy her short life, began to 
spend @ great deal of time in the water. She 
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soon grew robust and strong and has now an 
enviable reputation as an expert diver and 
swimmer. 

Mrs. Jenness Miller declores that a per- 
fectly nourished man or woman rarely ever 
has a gnawing, irresistible craving for un- 
healthful stimulants. ‘‘A dozen truly scien- 
tific kitchens in the lower parts of our large 
cities,’ she says, ‘‘ would do more good toward 
wiping out crimes of one nature and another 
than all the laws that could be passed by the 
city councils.’’ 

This same matter of the relation of food to 
morals was touched upon by Prof. H. W. 
Hart before the United States Senate com- 
mittee on manufactures. He asserted that 
the persistent adulteration of food was re- 
sponsible for the present degeneration of the 
race. He advocated the use of whole wheat 
bread, and said that the appetite for beer was 
a result of the craving of the system fer the 
life giving elements lost from the wheat in 
the process of manufacture into White flour. 


“T wish,” said a doctor, who had been 
watching a group of school children troop out 
of a candy store, where they had been spend- 
ing their pennies, “‘that I could form a soci- 
ety among little folks in which each member 
would pledge to spend all his pocket money 
for fruit instead of candy.’”’ Parents ought to 
use their influence in this direction. Thecrav- 
ing for sweets can often be satisfied by a ba- 
nana, an orange, some dates or raisins—any 
of which are more healthful than cheap can- 
dies. If the children must have candy, teach 
them to make it themselves at home as early 


as possible. 


A man descended from healthy ancestors 
without any tendency to nervous diseases is 
better born than all the kings and princes of 
Europe.— W. W. Ireland. 


Mitinslood 


is to be used with fresh milk 


Matinisksoa 


is a real substitute for mother’s milk 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 32 Yosey &,,Now York. 


Rare Trees, Shrubs, Hardy Plants 


and all scarce, new varieties of Hardy Stock. 


THE MOST COMPLETE AMERICAN NURSERY 
G.t«ur prices before buying, Expert practical Pians 
Lee e et eine, PREE toall nquirers,. Write for 
b 2, all ingu 
our unique Datalogne, a perfect Handbook and 
uide. 


THE SHADY HILL NUBSERY CO, 
102 State St , Boston, Mass. 


SPENCERIAN PENS 


WRITE WELL ‘WEAR LONG 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 





























Samples sent on receipt of 
return postage —2 cents, 
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The Conversation Corner 


NCE in a year, at least, 
we display our Corner- 
sign, for the benefit of 
our new members. They 
do not know that, from 
its very beginning, four- 
teen years ago, the sign 
and seal and motto of the 
Conversation Corner has 
been a big ?—with a spe- 
cial meaning. It means 
that if we would know 
anything, we must learn 
it, we must find it out. The best way to 
learn is toask. A true boy is always in- 
quisitive. He shows it early in firing off 
questions as rapidly as the popping of a 
bunch of firecrackers on the Fourth of 
July, or ef pop-corn out of an old-fash- 
ioned fireplace. And happy is the parent 
who is wise enough to see that a patient, 
careful answering of his who and which 
and why and when and where is the best 
beginning of the boy’s education. If he 
is encouraged in the use of the ?, he will 
take it later to the dictionary, the geog- 
raphy, the encyclopedia, and that is one 
of the best possible habits for a boy—or 
anybody else—to get into. 

Out of this inquisitiveness grows, if 
specially encouraged, the habit of close 
obsefvation. Some boys’ eyes are big 
question marks, always looking around 
for something new and interesting. But 
there is a great difference in children in 
developing this habit. There used to be 
a piece in one of our reading-books—I am 
not able to get to my schoolbook shelf 
or I could find it—called ‘‘ Eyes and No 
Eyes.” One boy always observed every- 
thing about him, wherever he went, while 
another walked the same road, and yet 
saw nothing of the strange or beautiful 
things which his companion had to tell 
of—he had no eyes to see, and saw not. 
I suppose you often notice that some 
boys and girls’ letters are full of what 
they have observed, either at home or on 
their vacations. Here is one boy, for 
instance, who always has his eyes open 
towards animals, their habits or pecul- 
iarities. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I will tell you about 
my parrotand my fish. I bought the parrot 
in Boston, Jan. 19. She is a young parrot, but 
is learning to talk quite fast. She is green, 
except a yellow place on her head and a little 
red at the roots of her wings. I have named 
her Phillis. Before I had the parrot, I tried 
to keep goldfish, but they all died except one. 
This one we found dead (as we thought) one 
morning, so it was taken out and laid on a 
plate. An hour and a half after, it was puton a 
waiter to be taken out, when some one noticed 
that it breathed. We put it in water and now 
it is as well as ever. Isn’t it strange that it 
should live so long out of water? 

Boxford, Mass. WILLIE A. 

Here is another letter from a new 
member in Connecticut, nine years old. 
He did not need to go off on a vacation 
or to go outside his own dooryard to 
practice observing, and that of a most 
useful sort. 

... There are seventeen kinds of trees in 
my yard. They consist of the apple, ash, ma- 
ple, pear, elm, chestnut, hickory, oak, cherry, 
plum, apricot, peach, arbor-vitw, dogwood, 
locust, horse-chestnut and pig-nut, which is a 
kind of hickory. ‘he pig-nut is used for fuel, 
and the nuts are fed toswine. There are two 
kinds of maple, the hard and soft. Both trees 
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are used for shade trees, and the hard is used 
to get syrup. In the spring the seed- vessels 
—. looking something like this [penciled 
ra }. 

The oak is used for ship and house building. 
The bark is used for dyeing and tanning, and 
some of it is used for the cork of commerce. 
The fruit of the apple tree is used as a food 
and to make aider. The blossoms come in 
May. The arbor-vite isa kind of pine. The 
leaves are green all the year round. The 
main part is sometimes used for masts. The 
elm is used for a shade tree, and is very tough. 
The fruit of the pear is used for food, and the 
blossoms come in June. The locust is used 
for fence posts, and the bees come to it to get 
honey. The asb is used for a shade tree and 
has pretty leaves too. The chestnut has nuts 
on it, and is almost always tall and large 
around. 

The hickory is a small tree, and has nuts 
like the chestnut. They have four quarters 
and the meat is sweet. The cherry is a fruit 
tree, like the apple, but it has a round berry, 
with a stone in it. The plum is a fruit like 
the cherry, only it is much larger, and the 
tree issmall. The apricotisanativeof China, 
and is a relative of the rose. The peach isa 


fruit tree, and has a fruit like the apple, only 


it has one stone and the apple has a lot of 
them. The dogwood is a little tree, and has 


white flowers. It is a slim tree, and has no 
fruit. 
Stamford, Ct. OLIVER R. 


You may say, that is all about common 
thing? that everybody knows. But that 
is exactly what I am urging on you all— 
to learn to observe carefully the common- 
est, plainest things around you. I have 
always thought that trees were the very 
best part of nature to begin with—be- 
cause easy to examine and describe, be- 
cause they are connected so interestingly 
with manufactures, with commerce, with 
history and literature, and—because it is 
such fun to climb them! And then it 
would be nice to make herbariums of the 
various leaves and arborariums—is there 
such a word? I am forbidden to go to 
my library—of the different specimens of 
wood, sawed off at about the same length, 
etc. 

I heard Dr. Frizzell of Hampton Insti- 
tute say the other evening, in speaking of 
what the Indian and Negro students learn 
there, that he wished he had learned 
about the trees of Massachusetts when 
he was a boy—so do I, and lots of other 
things. A little fellow just brings in a 
bunch of pussy-willows—how nice it 
would be to know just where and how 
they grow, why they come out in pussy- 
blossoms, etc. On my table are bunches 
of fresh pinks and violets, kindly bring- 
ing their fragrance and cheer—but I am 
sure [ should enjoy them even a little 
better if I had the botanist’s knowledge 
of them. What I failed to learn at boy- 
hood’s learning time the rest of you chil- 
dren should begin to learn now! (I see 
just now in a Government Forestry Re- 
port, made by an old friend, that the cur- 
rent average growth of the hard maple, 
in the public preserves which he is de- 
scribing, is one inch in diameter in six- 
teen years. Oliver has not had the op- 
portunity to make that observation !) 

Here is one other remarkable example 
of observation on the part of one of our 
members, as reported by the subscription 
clerk in the office. 

Dear Mr. Martin: 


postman brought the last mail and 
eit iien dele wees Immediately, 


At night [of Valentine’s 
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the General, Wie bot Domn.gnee Oe oe 
the desk, opened his eyes and began to sniff 
the air. We thought nothing special of it un- 
til he got up, gave a big stretch, and started 

for the counter, giving several aman 


he came to one addressed, ** The. General, Care 
of Mr. Martin,” etc. He worked and worked 
over it, until he finally opened it enough to 
show us what was inside—catnip, from a 
friend in New Britain, Ct. The whole scene 
afforded us a great deal of amusement, and 
we went home, knowing the General would 
enjoy his holiday more than he would — 
without the belated valentine. 

What do you think of that, Outiiabiasiy 


How is it a cat knows so much ? 


Corner Scrap-Book 


(For the Old Folks) 


Pe Ps Poy 


Can any of your readers give me the “‘ mis- 
sionary riddle,” beginning, 
Come and commiserate 
One who was blind, 
Helpless, and desolate, 
Void of a mind? 


Portsmouth, N. H. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I would like very much 
to find the whole of a beautiful song my sister 
used to sing, while she was on earth, called 
The Bower of Prayer. I can only reeall a 
few detached lines. , 

The early shrill notes of the loved nightingale, 

Who sang in my bower, I marked as my beil, 

To call me to duty, while birds of the air 

Sang anthems of praise, as I went to prayer. 


When I was a child, I sang a song of which I 
only remember paft of one verse: 
The first one that blossoms my mother’s must be, 
For as I’ve watched these rosebuds, 
She watched over me, 
referring, no doubt, to a rosebush. I would 
be pleased if any one who knows these songs 
would copy them for me. 

Los Angeles, Cal. E. E. C. 


Dear Mr. Martin: A friend wishes to get 
track of a poem the beginning and end of 
which he cannot now recall, but thinks each 
verse ends something like the following: 


The hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world, 


Norwalk, Ct. J. H. B. 





H. A. @. B. 








Mr. Martin: Can you tell me in your Old 
Folks’ Corner who is the author of the follow- 
ing lines? I would also like the remainder of 
the lines. I once had them on the fly-leaf of 
an old Bible. These are the only two lines I 
can remember : 

Better had they never been born, 
Who read to doubt or read to scorn. 


Wellington, O. Mrs. P, 


Can the Corner Scrap-Book give the author 
and the whole of the poem containing these 
lines? 

IP dreamed a dream in the midst of my slumbers, 
And as fast as I dreamed, it was coined into num- 
bers. 

Sheridan, Mont. 

I wish to find the poem, the first verse of 
which is: 

At home or abroad, in alley or street, 

Wherever I chance in this wide world to meet 

A girl that is thoughtles8, a boy that is wild, 

My heart echoes sadly—ah! some mother’s chiid. 


Indian Valley, Idaho. 


M. L. A. 


, Ae HK. 


LN. In. 
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Christ’s Estimate of the Kingdom‘ 


By Rev. A. B. Dunning 


The theme of Christ’s early preaching was 
the kingdom of heaven. It had been the 


as national, and exhorted men to repent that 
they might be fit to inaugurate it. Christ’s 
idea was different. He declared himself a 
king, but not till he had taught his disciples 
that his kingdom was not of this world. Yet 
it is in this world, and in the Sermon on the 
Mount he told his disciples in what it was to 
consist. 

What is Christ’s ideal society? Never were 
men so interested in this question as now. It 
has become the fashion for men to measure 
their fellows by their idea of what Christ 
would do in their places. Multitudes have 
been eager to see Mr. Sheldon show how he 
thinks Christ would edit a daily newspaper. 
Many columns are printed to explain how 
Christ would treat Filipinos and Boers, how 
he would administer government, manage 
business, live in a neighborhood. It seems as 
though every one with a scheme to improve 
society were trying to summon Christ as a 
witness in its favor. 

Many appealed to him in this way when he 
was on earth. Pharisees wanted him to sup- 
port their views of giving, praying, fasting, 
Sabbath keeping. They were so sure they 
were right that, when he differed from them, 
they wanted to kill him. Sadducees wanted 
his indorsement of their belief concerning the 
future life. An heir who thought himself de- 
frauded by his brother wanted Christ to show 
that brother his duty. Many then, as now, 
were eager to enlist Jesus to help them bring 
their néighbors to think and feel as they 
themselves did. 

Itis not strange that men differ widely con- 
cerning what Christ’s ideal is. Suppose the 
only report of his teaching to be that by Luke. 
Read ch. 6: 2026. Does not Christ make pov- 
erty a virtue and riches a crime? Does he 
not pronounce a curse on those who have 
enough to eat, who are happy and esteemed 
among men? Does he not take the part of 
the hungry and unfortunate against the pros- 
perous? Now turn to Matt. 5: 3-12. Does 
not he put a new meaning on Christ’s Beati- 
tudes and woes? Does it not lift the discus- 
sion from the material to the spiritual? Com- 
pare the two reports of Christ’s sayings and 
see what they teach us of his estimate of the 
kingdom of heaven as to: 

1, Its prevailing ambition. Character is 
expressed by what we most desire. A rich 
man may be as poor in spirit, as hungry for 
likeness to God, as a poor man. To want God 
is to begin to be blessed. Trial, sickness, be- 
reavement are good things when they bring 
men to know him. A child, broken-hearted 
for the moment by sudden disappointment, 
goes to tell his grief to his mother, is taken 
into her confidence, taught her love, blessed 
with her companionship, till he forgets his 
sorrow in a new world of affection which he 

has discovered. So the disciple who finds his 
loss a door through which he enters into the 
heart of God knows the blessing of poverty 
of spirit, of mourning, of hungering after 
righteousness. The ambition of the kingdom 
is to satisfy these desires. — 

2. Its abiding character. What is meek- 
ness? It is the self-control of one who obeys 
the will of God. Does he not inherit the 
earth? What is mercy? It is the condition 
of mind that sees God to be perfectly lovable 
and believes that sinful men have infinite pos- 
sibilities of likeness tohim. Will not such a 
man obta@in mercy? What is purity of heart? 
Simple conformity to truth, the state of mind 
which promptly yields to attraction toward 
the good. Those who see the right undis- 
torted, see God because they see as God sees. 


*The Sunday School Lesson for April 1. Text, 
Matt. 5: 1-48; Luke 6: 17-26. International 
Lesson, The Beatitudes. 











Those who see God are like him. This is the 


character of the kingdom of heaven. 
theme of John the Baptist, who proclaimed is © 


3. Its continual business. One word de- 
scribes the energy and activity of the kingdom 
of heaven. It is “ psacemakers.”” Good men 
seek naturally the presence which magnifies 
their better selves, and they see instinctively 
what is best in their fellowmen. They are 
not known by their efforts to abate quarrels, 
but the atmosphere about them is the benedic- 
tion of peace. 

4. Its steadfast loyalty to Christ. The 
hatred which wicked men feel toward the 
good is essentially different from the hatred 
which the good feel toward the evil. They 
are gentle who would win the evil to be good. 
They are cruel who would compel the gocd to 
be evil. Therefore the persecution of a Chris- 
tian by the wicked is testimony to the genu- 


ineness of his loyalty to his Lord. For this- 


he may well be glad. The church is at its best 
when it is persecuted for righteousness’ sake. 

5. Its pervasive life. The rule of Satan in 
divided hearts destroys society. The pres- 
ence of the children of the kingdom makes 
the nation strong. As light clarifies, as salt 
makes wholesome and sweet, so the true chil- 
dren of God are good neighbors and good 
citizens. They are thoroughly interested in 
the welfare of the community, the common- 
wealth and the nation. 


There are wise and foolish ways of apply. | - 


ing salt. When absorbed into food in proper 
proportion it makes food palatable and whole- 
some. When rubbed into raw places on living 
bodies it is often a dangerous irritant. We 
may even let our light so shine that it will 
dazzle and confuse men and so direct their at- 
tention to ourselves that they will not glorify 
our Father. 

The principles ef the kingdom which have 
here been stated will be accepted by all. Dif- 
ferences arise when men seek to form them 
into rules with which to judge their neigh- 
bors. When Christ applied these principles 
to the interpretation of the law of Moses as 
to murder, adultery, swearing, retaliation, the 
treatment of enemies, he showed that the obe- 
dience to them which Pharisees enjoined and 
illustrated would not admit men into the king- 
dom of heaven [Matt. 5: 17-48]. Yet the law 
from Sinai which sought to make wickedness 
a terror to men was less powerful to exalt 
them than the Beatitudes which sought to 
make goodness attractive to them. The one 
fell on the startled ears of the people as they 
stood amid darkness and lightning and thun- 
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barren sands before desolate crags. 

spoken with the tender voice 
the Son of Man as men stood about him on 
flower-strewn plain, smiling in the spring 
sunshine. The way to life is simpler and 
clearer to us than it was to the children of 
Israel. ‘‘ Blessed are your eyes, for they see ; 
and your ears, for they hear.” 


Endeavorers Look Londonward 


The eyes of the religious world will be upon an- 
cient London next July. Wembley Park, whieh 
had been selected for the place of meeting, has 
been sold, passing beyond the reach of the con- 
vention committee. Negotiations are practically 
completed for the use of Alexandria Park. This 
is a large pleasure resort in the northern part of 
the city. The Palace, which is situated there, has 
several large auditoriums, so that only one Amer- 
ican tent will be needed. The program promises 
a@ hearty civic welcome on Saturday afternoon in 
Albert Hall, with Rev. F. B. Meyer presiding. At 
various Sunday services the American delegates 
will hear the voices of London’s Bible school schol- 
ars. Representative clergymen are expected to 
occupy the prominent pulpits of the cify. Monday 
the convention will hear addresses upon The Dawn. 
ing Age and Its Problems and The Missionary Or :- 
look. Tuesday reports are to be given from the 
-world field and departments of work will be dis- 
cussed. The last day includes the great Junior 
demonstration and peace service and closing ad- 
dresses by most eminent speakers. 
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Both Cold and Heat, 


in refrigerating rooms and ovens, are 
used in testing 


ELGIN 
Ruby Jeweled Watches, 


and they are required to stand both 
heat and cold without varying in their 
time telling before they are placed 
upon the market. All jewelers sell 
Elgin. Ask yours why it is the 
best watch. 
engraved on the worke-fully guarantecd. 
Our new booklet, “The Ways of a 
Watch” is sent free on request. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, I. 

















BHUD 
TIFFIN 
BUNGALOE 


A trial packet of this inimitable tea will be sent by The Ceylon 

BHUD TEA Planters’ Tea Company, 20 East 2ist Street, New York, for 
thirty-two cents (stamps), carriage prepaid. Guaranteed to 
brew sixty-two cups. 


Wm. E. Gladstone eer a geetoamen never gave up Bhud Tea. He took 


The Congregationalist 


A written recommendation of this tea will be sent by The 
Congregationalist 


to any one who asks it. 


Purity ™ 


abosinte purity of Bhud Tea makes it a wonderful specific and a safe stimulant 
for invalids. In health or in illness it takes the It charms 
the palate and refreshes the weary mind and A 


of all beverages. 


will . if 
1-2 Cent a Cup AMastlsted the pacliet wil be taken beck after t trial aivd the thirty-two 


thout demur or demand. 
“Bhod Tea is the only tea I know of which quiets the nerves and 
insomnia.”’ 


does not produce 
Dr. H. N. Watson, Albion, N. Y. 


Many commendations received from Physicians and Presidents of Colleges, ete. 


After trial package your grocer can supply you. 
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The BaySColonists Again 

The Puritan Republic,* by D. W. Howe, is 
a new history of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
downto the overthrow of the charter and the 
end offthe{commonwealth. It is a scholarly 
study of the origin, character and progress of 
the Paritan*movement as tllustrated at Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and, without adding much to 
public knowledge of the subject, it tells the 
now familiar story afresh, attractively and 
simply. But why does the author associate 
Rev. John White with Scrooby? What evi- 
dence is there that he ever saw Scrocby, or 
had an) thing todo with the origin of the Plym- 
outh Colony? The author is less familiar 
with the history of the Plymouth Colony than 
with that of its successor and more flourish- 
ing neighbor at the Bay. He is mistaken, to 
some extent, in his assertion that the Plym- 
outh Colony never became an important fac- 
tor in American colonial history. Although 
it never attained the numbers or the commer- 
cial or political importance of the Bay Colony, 
it did so affect the development of the latter 
that through the latter it has had much to do 
with shaping the character of our nationals 
history. 

A pleasant feature of the book is the atten- 
tion bestowed upon tke life and manners of 
the time, often illustrated by citations. The 
author says, truly, that the authority of the 
colony sometimes was enforced to such an 
extent and in a manner now !mpossible and 
sure to cause amusement. The punishment 
of Thomas Dexter, for example, in 1632, was 
for an offense which not long after would 
have been disregarded, and it did not seriously 
affect the influence of Dexter, who remained 
an active and trusted man. The special exeel- 
lence of this volume is the clearness with 
which it brings out the fact that the colonists 
began to contemplate the establishment of an 
independent government, and sought to find 
excuses for so doing, during the earlier years 
of their history, much more than a century 
before the result finally was accomplished. 
The spirit of independence seems to have 
been rife, even from the first, as is shown by 
their evasions of the royal demands for the 
return of their charter, and by the many 
measures which they took looking toward the 
practical annulling of the royal authority and 
the steady increase of their own self-govern- 
ing power. Thisis a valuable contribution to 
the discussions of the history of the colony. 

Ae to town governments, the author takes 
what to us is a novel position, i. ¢., that the 
town system illustrated in New England does 
not seem to have been patterned after any 
known model. The modern claim, that it was 
copied from Holland, does not appear to be 
possible of substantiation, although the fact 
that the Dutch had town government may 
have had some infiuence. Probably the sys- 
tem which had existed for centuries in Eng- 
land was the seed, as he suggests, from which 
the New England system grew, with modifica- 
tions suggested by the colonial conditions. 
The sabject is worth more attention than his- 
torical scholars have bestowed upon it. The 
volume abounds in interest and is eminently 
readable. 

Religious 

Prof. M. W. Jacobus, in the Stone Lectures 
for 1897-98, discussed A Problem in New 
Testament Criticism. The problem is one of 
philosophy. After discussing the problem of 

* the method, whether to state what the New 
Testament books say about themselves or 
what others say about them, he passes to the 
special problem set before himself for atten- 
tion. Criticism necessarily implies a philos- 
ophy and is influenced thereby. A vital ques- 
tion is whether the principles of evolution, so 


*The Puritan Republic. By D. W. Howe. Bowen, 
Merrill Co. $3.50. 
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far as it is possible to hold them regarding the 
phenomena of apostolic life and thought, ac- 
count for the relations between the teachings 
of Jesus and Paul. The general position of 
the author is that, as indicated by a careful 
comparison of the utterances of Christ and 


the great apostle, so far as Paul’s teaching” 


differs from that of Jesus, the difference is in 
development rather than essence. That is to 
say, Paul discusses certain truths in a manner 
shaped by the fact that he lived at a later 
date in the career of the church. He could 
and did discuss the resurrection, for example, 
as a past event in Christian history, whereas 
our Lord necessarily was obliged to speak of 
it as something yet future, even though he 
were explaining its significance. It is shown 
successfully that the environment of the apos- 
tolic life and thought made a distinct impres 
sion upon them, but, with due allowances for 
the influence of this environment, there was 
no difference in principle between the teach- 
ings of Jesus and of the apostles. They sim- 
ply filled out and supplemented what he had 
begun to do. The style of the lectures is 
eminently direct and practical. ([Scribners. 
$1.50.) 

It requires a survey of a considerable period 
in the history of achurch to realize how many 
things are essential to its life. The comely 
volume commemorating the Seventy fifth An- 
niversary of the First Presbyterian Society 
of Syracuse, N. Y., furnishes a good illustra. 
tion, and its pastor, Rev. Dr. George B. Spald. 
ing, is one of the edmirable products of Con 
gregationalism. 

The proceedings at the 150th Anniversary 
of the First Church in Lincoln, Mass., in 
August and Saptember, 1898, prepared by 
Rey. E. E. Bradley, tells in a brief but schol. 
arly fashion the record of this ancient and 
useful church. It contains historical sermons 
by the pastor, Rev. L. E. Bradley, and the late 
Rev. E. G. Porter. ; 

A somewhat similar pamphlet, compiled by 
Rev. Haig Adadourian, describes the One 
Hundred and Siztieth Anniversary Celebra- 
tion of the Second Churchin Plymouth (Man- 
omet), Mass. It is another valaable addition 
to the literature which preserves the history 
of our colonial and modern churches. 

An interesting little volume jast received is 
a partial bibliography of the works of Rev. 
Lewis Grout, the missionary and pastor, 
whose grammar of the Zula language is a 
standard. The Bibliography contains ninety 
titles, severalof which are particularly timely, 
as they relate to the Boers and other South 
African peoples. 


Biographical 

Another book about the famous writer for 
children is The Story of Lewis Carroll, told 
for young people by the real Alice in Wonder- 
land, Miss Isa Bowman. Some of it contains 
material which never has been printed—a 
diary, numerous facsimile letters to Miss 
Bowman and others, and many sketches and 
other illustrations by Mr. Dodgson. It is 
charming. [E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00.] 

A new volume in the Heroes of the Nations 
series is Alexander the Great, by Pres. 
B. I. Wheeler, which first appeared as a serial 
in the Century Magazine. It is a minutely 
studied and carefully written account of the 
great ruler and his campaigns. [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1,50.] 

Theodore Beza, by Dr. H. M. Baird, belongs 
to the Heroes of the Reformation series. 
This, too, is a superior work, and it is the man 
as well as the theologian and reformer who 
comes to the front. Beza’s story was largely 
one of conflict, and the struggle of Protestant- 
ism against Romanism is the background 
against which his career stands out. The 
book is graphic, candid and altogether com. 
mendable. [(G. P. Pataam’s Sons. $1 50.) 

Luca Signorelli is a biography and a eri- 
tique of the well-known Italian artist. It con- 
tains many reproductions of his paintings, 
and embodies the substance of what one needs 
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to know about him in a lucid, effective man. 
ner. It is well supplied with chronological 
tables and lists. It belongs to the series 
called Great Masters of Painting and Sculp-. 
ture. [Macmillan Co. $1 75} 


Fiction 


To Have and to Hold, Miss Mary Johnston's 
newest book, is safe to be accounted one of 
the leading novels of the year. Others wil! 
be worthy of high praise, but probably few 
will equal this. It is another colonial nove), 
not unlike Richard Carvel in some of its char- 
acteristics. It deals with a neighboring re 
gion, and the period is that of the early years 
of Jamestown, Va., and vicinity, when the 
Indians were difficult to control and the set- 
tlement was barely able to maintain itself. 
The coming of the heroine into the colony 
with a company of women sent from Eagland 
to be bartered for as wives of the colonists, 
the strangeness of her presence among them, 
the remarkable character of her wooing and 
married life, the picturerque and dramatic 
story of her pursuit from England and the 
rivalries for her love, the fierce conflicts and 
perilous experiences of her husband and hc r- 
self and the terrible struggle with the Indians 
at the «ni supply materials for a most unusual 
story. In spite of some crudeness in the plot, 
the book is written with a spirit only equaled 
by its grace, with unfailing skill in the ren- 
dering of character and with a rare delicacy 
in delineating the upspringing of love in the 
heart of the heroine. The book has been run- 
ning as a serial in the Atlantic and is certain 
of enduring public favor. [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $150] 

The Fate of Madam La Tour was first pub- 
lished some nineteen years ago. It exposes 
the corruption and perils of Mormonism, 
both to the Mormons themselves and to free 
institations everywhere. It is alleged to be 
based upon fact, and its revelations are dra- 
matic and alarming. Probably its reissue is 
due to the recent directing of public attention 
to the unaltered spirit of many Mormons. 
which signifies that the dangers to our coun- 
try from Mormonism are by no means ended. 
The story has the merit and interest of intense 
earnestness, and of a basis of fact both start- 
ling and ominous, but it possesses no great 


literary merit. It is a public appeal rather 
than a story. [Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
$1.00.} 


The Bermudas of 300 years ago is the scene 
of Mary Paget, by Minna C. Smith, a dra- 
matic and charmingly written story of various 
English people in that time of adventure and 
enterprise. But the reader must not suppose 
that all Puritans were like the one here de- 
scribed. [Macmillan Co. $1.50.] 

The Parson’s Daughter is in part the last 
work of the late Mrs. Emma Marshall, whose 
stories have won her many readers. It has 
been completed by her daughter. It isa bright 
and wholesome tale in which the painter Rom- 
ney and his pictures are conspicuous, and its 
illustrations are after Romney and Gainsbo- 
rough, [E. P. Dutton &Co. $1.50.) 

At Start and Finish, by William Lindsey, 
is a reprint of a number of excellent short 
stories, nominally by an athletic trainer, and 
describing experiences with the students or 
others whom he prepared for athletic con- 

i tests. It is high toned and true to life. 
| (Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25 ] 


Poetical 


The late Mr, Richard Hovey’s Taliesin isa 
somewhat peculiar blending of Christian feel- 
ing with natural religion and even with rev- 
erence for the heathen gods, all expressed in 
fervent, ambitious and at times ecagatic, but 
not always lucid, strains. It illustrates great 
and sometimes riotous power, and there are 
passages of striking beauty, but we prefer 
greatly the author’s simpler writings. (Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.00.) 

The effect of reading a couplet of Bidpai 
apon Mr. F. R. Torrence was to cause him to 








asa sae 
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buret into song in The House of a Hundred 
Lights, containing as many stapzis. This 
stream of verse illustrates a certain power of 
rhyming and sets forth something of the 
philosophy of the author of Eoclesiastes—a 
blending of sense and cynicism. Whether, 
after reading this poem, any one else will run 
the risk of reading a couplet of Bidpail re- 

mains to be seen. [Small], Maynard & Co. 

100) 
' He who discusses profound theological and 
religious problems in verse undertakes a diffi- 
cult task. Mr. H. N. Dodge has attempted it 
in Christus Victor [G. P. Putman’s Sons. 
$1.25]. His verses embody his meditations 
and beliefs and are rich in suggestions of reli- 
gious experience and emotion, and he shows 
some power of expression. Yet we cannot 
help questioning whether he has choren the 
wisest way to set his views before the world. 


Educational 


A new book for mothers, Love and Law in 
Child Training, by Emilie Poulsson, contains 
papers, some of which have been printed al- 
ready, upon topics of interest and value to 
mothers and teachers of young children. It 
embodies wise and practical suggestion, but 
needs no special comment. [Milton Bradley 
Co. $1.00 ]——The second series of Stories of 
Insect Life, by Mary M. Markfeldt and C. M. 
Weed, like the first series, is well conceived 
and executed, and will interest and profit the 
children. [Ginn & Co. 35 cents.) ——A new 
volume in Heath’s Modern Language Series 
is Molliére’s well-known Les Precieuses Ridi- 
cules, edited by Prof. W. D. Toy. [25 cents.) 

Dante’s Paradiso is another number of the 
tasteful and convenient Temple Classic series, 
in its familiar form. The Italian and the 
English versions appear on opposite pages 
throughout. [Macmillan Co. 50 cents.) —— 
Scott’s Marmion and Irving’s Alhambra, the 
former edited by G. B. Aiton and the latter by 
A. M. Hitchcock, are two more numbers of 
Macmillan’s tasteful Pocket English Classic 
series. [Each 25 cents.] —Milton’s L’Alle- 
gro, Il Pensoroso, Comus and Lycidas have 
been edited with introduction and notes by 
T. F. Hantingten fora volume in the Stand- 
ard English Classics series, which is worthy 
of its place. [Ginn & Co, 30 cents ] —The 
Addresses and Proceedings of the National 
Education Association, which met at Los An- 
geles, last Jaly, for its thirty-elghth annual 
meeting, is a large volume of the utmost im- 
portance to educators. 

Katharine Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Chil- 
dren is prettily gotten up, and the author’s 
illustrations add much to its attractiveness. 
{American Book Co. 40 cents.] —F. G. Car- 
penter’s South America is one of his geo- 
graphical readers. It is short but compre- 
hensive, handsomely printed and well illus- 
trated. [American Book Co. 60 cents.]—— 
Our Native Birds, by Dr. Lange, is for older 
children or adalts. I[t describes birds and 
offers suggestions for their protection and at- 
traction. The author thinks the English spar 
row does about as much good as harm, but 
offers suggestions for driving it away where 
desired. [Macmillan Co. $1.00] 

Miscellaneous 

In A Ten Years’ War Mr. J. A. Riis de 
scribes the battle with the slum in New York 
city as it has been fought during the last dec- 
ade. He has been one of the most prominent 
leaders in the fight, and it is gratifying that so 
well informed a writer is able to point to such 
substantial and considerable victories already 
won. The battle is by no means feught toa 
finish as yet, but such progress has been made 
that all friends of liberty may take courage. 
He bears warm testimony to the efficiency of 
Governor Roosevelt when police commissioner, 
and to the late Col..G. E. Waring. His book 
is full of valuable facts and abounds in inter- 
est. (Houghton, Mifflln & Co. $1.50.) 


The second volume of the revised and en- 
larged edition of Herbert Spencer’s The Prin- 
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ciples of Biology differs from the first slightly 
in that, to.a considerable extent, its corrections 
and additions are offered in notes and appen- 
dixes. But the additions to this volame are 
less numerous and important than those made 
to the first. One new chapter, on the integra- 
tion of the organic world, rounds off the gen- 
eral theory of evolution in its application to 
living things, but other additions are less im- 
portant. [D. Appleton & Co. $2 00.) 

Miss Katharine E. Conway’s New Footsteps 
in Well Trodden Ways is a book of travel, 
chiefly dealing with Rome but affording 
glimpses of other parts of Italy as well as of 
England and France. The devotion of a loyal 
Roman Catholic to her church and its head 
pervades the book, but not offensively, and 
the author has a special gift in graphic and 


amusing description. The criticism may be. 


made that there is too much description of 
churches, pictares, ete., for a story of travel, 
and not enough for a guide-book, but the book 
is vivacious and interesting from cover to 
cover. 

Seven more than ordinarily readable essays 
compose the volume Anglo Saxons and Others, 
by Aline Gorren, in which studies are pre- 
sented involving frequent comparisons of the 
English and Americans with other nations. 
The auther is an acute observer and is shrewd 
in inference, She looks at her themes philo- 
sophically, but has a keen sense of the impor- 
tanee of the practical. 
ingly, but also seriously, and her book offers 
suggestions which should bear good fruit. 
[Scribners. $1 50.] 


Notes 


The Letters of Benjamin Jowett, noticed 
last week, is published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
not D. Appleton & Co., as our typ 3s got it. 

Prof. Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard is 
one of Ruskin’s two literary executors and 
editors. But he does not intend to write any 
biography of his friend. 

The Authors’ Club of London is to give 
Prof. St. George Mivart a public dinner in 
honor of his stand for intellectual freedom 
against the authorities of the Roman Catholic 
Charch. 

The publisher of the Pedagogical Semi- 
nary, issued at Clark University, Worcester, 
corrects a recent statement of ours respecting 
that valuable journal. it is sold in single 
numbers. 

A statue, Alma Mater, is to be given by 
Mrs. Robart Goelet to Columbia University. 
It will stand in front of the library and the 
designer is expected to be Daniel C. French. 
Barnard College also is to have a statue, Be- 
nigna Filia. 

Apropos of the Fischhof- Blakeslee sale of 
pictures in New York last week the Tribune 
sensibly makes the point that it hardly is 
worth while to pay a high price for a paiating 
by an old master unless it represents good 
work on his part. Amorg the paintings sold 
the most important were Copley’s Portrait of 
Russanna Randolph, which brought $6,600; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Portrait of Mrs. Bru- 
denell, $3,700; Gainsborough’s Portrait of 
Mile. Le Nain, $3,150; Munkaesy’s [n the 
Conservatory, $2,625; and Cotes’s Portrait of 
Miss De Stafford, $2,375. 


The New Books 


CRITIOAL AND THEOLOGICAL 

THE RISE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 5 4 D. 8. 
Muzzey. . 146. Macmillan Co. 

bes Pan ge enlightening eae crelhine a 

ted points of literary and historical criti- 

clam, and stating the commonly held ponibians 

clear ly so that young people will appreciate it. 


THE ATONEMENT. By Prof. B. P. Bowne. pp. 
152. Ourts & Jennings. 50 cents. 

A simple, w and explanation, 

avoiding technicali the intri- 


ties making 
— far Ae i os = ordinary de- 
gree of ieustiagues uke 
Tam Syreoeee OF PAUL. on .B, Steven's, Ph. = 
D. pp. 268. Charles Scrioner’s Sons. $1 25. 


She writes entertain- - 
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a ngdhocrwon «seg haar ead ane 
oem oe in modern 


English 
the 8 trate ten apt arranged chrono- 
logically, with sufficient rsp ae comment- 
THE CHRISTIAN SALVATION. By J. E. Candlish. 

D. pp 268. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Im- 
ported. $3.00. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
MICHELANGELO. B ge Hurll. Riverside 
Art Series. pp. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


76 cents. 
A brief summary of essential. matters with 
fifteen of the artist’s pictures. Similar in 
completeness, —— and excellence of 
form and illustrations to her Rembrandt. 
CHARLEs A. Berry, D.D. 120" 8. Drummond. 
pp. 316. Cassell & Co. 
CHARLES SUMNER. By Eom Storey, in the 
Americaa Statesmen aay pp. 466. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.2 


FICTION 

GEBER. By Kate A. Benton. pp. 487. F. A. 
Stokes Co, $1.50. 

A dramatic and brilliant Oriental novel, his- 

torically valuable and lan yg sigears the period 

of Haroun-al-Raschid and his contemporaries 

with enone skill and interest. Also 

Heme ay Bln ech of the experiences of 
Christians 

| Boss OF TAROOMBA. By E. W. Hornung. 

p. 239. Charies Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents. 
A trees A breezy little Australian story, vivid in char- 
on and dramatic in p ot. 
Tae — By Charlotte Bronté. pp. 546. 


The handsome Haworth Edition- edited by 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. A volume of poems 

by the Bronté Listers is bound with the novel. 
ere are illustrations. 

THE PRELUDE AND THE PLAY. By —s ae. 
pp. 416 ae ge $1. 

PooR PEOPLE. . Friedman. 
Houghton, Mimiz a on * $1 50. 

My New CuraTr. B 
pp. 480. Marlier, 

A DANVIS PIONEERR. 
Houghton, Mifflin & 
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Rev. P. A. Sheehan, P. P. 
allanan & Co. $1.50. 
7 fgt | E. oe. pp. 214. 


HISTORICAL 
A MANUAL or CHURCH History. By A. H. New- 
man Vol. I. pp. 639. Am. Bap- 


tist Pub. Soc. $250. 


A HIsTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. By J 8. 
F155" D.D. pp.320. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


THE NORTHWEST UNDER THREE FLAGS. By 
Charles Moore. pp.402 Harper & Bros. $2 60. 
A rt? ge OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR OF 
898. 4y R.H. Titherington. pp.415. D. Ap- 

piet m&Co. $1.50. 


EDUCATIONAL 
A History OF ENGLIsa LITERATURE. By F. V 
. Painter. pp. 697. Sibley & Ducker. 41 40. 
Mainly an expansion of the author’s Inu - 
duction to English Literature. A scholarly 
survey of the field, noting its potiocopntes! as 
well as historicai ar pects. ited for 
use as a text-book and provided with valuable 
lists of books, a aatene map, etc. Illustrated 
and issued handsome! y. 
SCHILLING’s SPANISH GRAMMAR. Translated 
and edited by F. Zagel. pp. 340. Cassell & Co. 
& concise welb-qenned volame, finely adapued 
teach the popular s) 
ADYANORD READER. pp. 278. Longmans, Green 


Contains choice selections from standard Rrit- 

ish authors such as Swift, Addison, Scott, Car- 

lyle, Merivale and Blackmore, and two Amer- 

icans, Prescott and Motley. 

MOLIERR’s L’AVARE. PR 0 by —— M. Levi. 
pp 181. D C Heath&Co 36 cen 

Another nimber ee the ae x Modern 

Language Series, 

FRIENDS AND HELPERS. By Sarah J Eddy. pp. 
231. Ginn & Co. 60 cents. 

A pleasant reader for tne younger children. 

It will promote kindness to animale. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MAN AND His ANCESTOR. B Ubatles Morris: 
p. 238. Macmillan Co. $1.25 
A short and int-resting stady in evolu‘ion, 
= value of which is weakened by a mach 
too positive assumption of the unproved devel- 
opment of man from the lower animals 
THE ELEMENTS oF. INTRREATIONAL Law. 
G. B. Davis. pp.612. H r & Bros. §2. Mi 
A revised and ad edi jon of an already 
eminently successful text book. 
PRACTICAL AGITATION. 4 Be J. J. Chapman. pp. 
157. Charles Scribner’s Bons. $1.25. 


PAPER COVERS 
THE NeGrRo IN Business. Atlanta University. 
25 cents.—— HISTORICAL G €OGRAPHY OF THE 
Hoty Lanp. By 8. RB. Macphail. pp. 188. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 20 cents ——RAssk- 
LAS. nd Samuel Johnson. pp. 192. Cassell 
& Co. 10 cents. 





As iron near a magnet becomes magaeti, so 
souls in which Christ dwells become Christ- 
like.— Dr. John Brown. 
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A Broadside of Connecticut News 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. Lewellyn Pratt, D.D., Norwich; J. W. Cooper, D.D., New Britain; J. S. Ives, 


At Farmville, a hamlet in 
One ee the town of Ridgefield, 
oe near his birthplace, Gov. 
George E. Lounsbury has built and pre- 
sented to the town a commodious school- 
house, as a memorial to his parents. Un- 
ion religious services are conducted here 
every Sunday afternoon, the governor 
acting as the janitor, and also paying on 
his own account the expense of the ofli- 
ciating clergyman. No service of any 
war governor in the past is more worthy 
the honor of the commonwealth than this 
unostentatious act—a laurel of the victo- 
ries of peace. 


Practical Co-operation Illustrated 


What may be done towards cultivating the 
town considered as a parish is suggested by 
the undertaking of a local conference in east- 
ern Connecticut. This group of small churches 
in contiguous towns, having similar problems, 
has for many years held six meetings yearly— 
one in each church of the group—for the culti. 
vation of mutual acquaintance and for con- 
ferring as to best methods of work. The plan 
of the meetings is simple: a sermon in the 
morning, generally by some pastor outside the 
group; a collation at noon; a discussion in 
the afternoon. The pastor of the entertaining 
church makes up the program, invites the 
preacher, appoints the leaders in the discus- 
sion and notifies the churches of the arrange- 
ments and the topic. This pastor is the com- 
mittee in charge, and he presides at the meet- 
ing. 

At a recent gathering in Jewett City the 
topic was The Field of These Six Churches. 
The sermon, preached by a Methodist pastor 
from a near-by city, had for its theme Spirit- 
ual Church Building. For the consideration 
of the topic in the afternoon session four speak- 
ers had been chosen, with these sub divisions: 
the ancient organization of the field into par- 
ishes; the present population of the field, its 
source, character and requirements; the re- 
sources for the evangelization of the field, in 
ministers, churches and other centers of in- 
fluence; what new arrangements, if any, are 
required to meet existing conditions. 

An exceedingly valuable paper was pre- 
sented, which practically covered the second 
and third of the above pointe, giving the his- 
tory of each of the six churches, the popula- 
tion of each town, the membership and aver- 
age congregation of each church, the propor- 
tion of the population that might be regarded 
as belonging to the care of the Protestant 
churches. Contrast was made between the 
population of fifty years ago, almost wholly of 
English and Scotch, many of them descendants 
of the Mayfiower Pilgrims, and the present 
heterogeneous nationality and belief. Full 
recognition of the work of other churches in 
the field was given, and representatives of 
other denominations entered into the discus- 
sion. Interdenominational fellowship and 
co-operation in aggressive work was empha- 
sized, a co-operation so complete that every 
family that could be reached should be brought 
definitely under the care of some church. 

At the close of the discussion it was voted: 
That a standing committee of three be ap- 
pointed to present an annual report of the 
state of the population within the field of. the 
six churches, and of such possible division of 
the work among the workers as to secure the 
best economy and efficiency of service and of 
the means used for the evangelization of the 
field. The committee appointed included a 
Congregational and a Baptist pastor and a Con- 
gregatic nal layman. 


Hartford; J. C. Goddard, Salisbury 


Another Pulpit Filled 


The new pastor of First Church, Danbury, 
Rev. G. E. Soper, is a native of Maine, but 
was educated in Salem, Mass., and at Colgate 
University. Ordained in 1884, he was pastor 
at Salamanca, N. Y., two and a half years, 
and at Rochester, N. Y., and Alexandria, 
Minn., about five years each. For the past 





REV. G. E SOPER 


two years he has been faithfally reviving 
Plymouth Church, St. Paul. The farewells 
said to Mr. and Mrs Soper on their departure 
spoke the large esteem in which they were 
held. Mr. Soper was moderator of the state 
association in 1895, and has served as trustee 
of Carleton College and member of the board 
of directors of the H. M.S. He hastwice been 
preside.t of the Minnesota C. E. Union. 


Strong Service Appreciated 

Melancthon W. Jacobus, professor of New 
Testament exegesis and criticism in Hart- 
ford Seminary, who has just declined a call 
to a similar chair in Princeton Seminary, va- 
cated by Dr. G. T. Parves, is a son of the emi- 
nent professor of the same name who was 
connected with Western Theological Seminary 





PROF, M. W. JACOBUS, D. D. 


from 1852 till his death, in 1876, and was the 
author of several scholarly commentaries on 
books of the New Testament. The Hartford 
professor was born in Allegheny City, Pa., in 
1855, graduated from Princeton College in 
1877 and from Princeton Seminary in 1881. 
He spent the next three years in study at Gét- 
tingen and Berlin and then became pastor of 
the Presbyterian church in Oxford, Pa., re- 
maining until he was called to his present po- 


sition. He has been a trustee of Princeton 
University since 1890, was honored with the 
degree of D. D. in 1892 by Lafayette College 
and ia 1897-98 was Stone lecturer at Princeton 
Seminary, his lectures having since been pub- 
lished. 

After writing of the elder Jacobus’s ability 
to interest an audience by his preaching, his 
biographer says that ‘‘he was equally success- 
fal in his work’ as a professor and became a 
favorite, not only with stuients and elders, 
but with his brethren in the ministry,” words 
which may aptly be applied to the son, whose 
influence in the seminary has not only been 
marked in the classroom, where his exact 
scholarship and methods of instruction have 
won the admiration of his pupils, but has also 
been pervasive, especially in a spiritual direc. 
tion, in the entire institutional life. More. 
over, in responding to the many calls which 
have come to him to preach before bodies of 
young people and higher institutions of learn- 
ing, as well as before churches at ordination 
and installation servicer, he has won merited 
honors as a preacher. For the greater part of 
the time since the death of Dr. Lamson, Pro- 
fessor Jacobus has occupied the pulpit of Cen- 
ter Church and has devoted no small part of 
his time to the pastoral work of this church, 
to the great and increasing satisfaction of the 
congregation. His preaching is Scriptural, 
warm, direct and practical, and appeals alike 
to conscience and heart. 

The Congregational church owes Professor 
Jacobus a debt of gratitude for the services 
which he has already rendered it; and we are 
rejoicing that he does not return to the sister 
church which, on account of his birth, training 
and abilities, naturally desires to enlist him 
again in its service. H. 


Important Occurrences in Torrington 


The changes in the Center Church, Torring- 
ton, dedicated March 6, have been such as to 
render the structure, inside and ont, practi- 
cally new. Part of the old building has been 
retained for association’s sake. The new ar- 
rangement gives the impression of strength 
and solidity in the granite outside and the 
oak inside, and it is in the form of a cross, 
after the old English style. Within every- 
thing culminates in the chancel, and all is in 
keeping with the Byzantine decoration. The 
chancel idea is carried out in the pulpit furni- 
ture—all heavy, carved, quartered oak, with 
pulpit and lectern and the communion table. 

There are to be eight beautiful memorial 
windows, one in memory of Dr. Lavalette 
Perrin (a former pastor), the remainder for 
prominent founders and members. The seat- 
ing capacity is 700, which can be further in- 
creased to 1,100 by the opening of the parish 
house. The floor has a slight incline. The 
new parish house, which has been used for all 
services while the church was being trans- 
formed, is commodious and attractive, built 
of granite in harmony with and contiguous to 
the church. In the house and church there 
are twenty-nine usable rooms. In the upper 
stories are parlors, a Sunday school room, 
a large number of classrooms and the pastor’s 
«study, while the basement is equipped with 
kitchen, dining-room and all modern ideas. 

Four days were given to the dedication and 
installation. At the Sunday morning com- 
munion service thirty-eight new members 
were received, of whom twenty-five came on 
confession, making sixty-three new members 
since Jan. 1, forty-one on confession. In 
the afternoon the memorial windows were 
unveiled, with appropriate exerciser, and the 
first Sunday closed with a most fitting praise 
service. Monday evening, with its concert, 
given by some of the best of American musi- . 
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cal talent, taxed to its utmost the seating ca- 
pacity of charch and parish house, Tuesday 
afternoon a jubilee service was held, at which 
Dr. Edwin Forbes, superintendent of schools, 
explained the symbolism of the building and 
words of congratulation and fellowship were 
spoken by local pastors. Tuesday evening 
pastor and people dedicated the building in a 
splendid responsive service, and Dr. Lyman 
Abbott was at his best ia a sermon on The 
Power of the Gospel. 

The new pastor, Rev. J. A. Chamberlin, is a 
Western man by birth and training and a 
graduate of Beloit, class of 1877. He took his 
theological course at Chicago and a post gradu- 
ate course at Yale, afterwards finishing at the 
University of Minnesota. He has given spe- 
cial attention to sociology. His previous pas- 
torates were at Berlin, Wis., Owatonna, Minn., 
and First Church, Newark, N. J. His paper, 
My Aim and Ambition, read before the coun- 
cil, was at once radical and evangelical. The 
new pastor has a large field for work in the 
largest church in Litchfield County and the 
most rapidly growing town in Connecticut. 

T. 2. B 


From the Hill Country 


No one questions Litchfield County’s right 
to this title and few doubt but that her Con- 
gregationalism is not only as rugged and ro- 
bust as her contour, but as aggressive and 
progressive as her metropolis, Torrington, 
which has grown in population from 6,000 in 
1896 to 14,000 at the present time. Just now 
the energy is showing itself round about in 
building new churches. The Second Church, 
Winsted, dedicated a splendid structure, which 
cost $60,000, last fall, and of the renewed edi- 
fice of Center Church, Torrington, something 
is said elsewhere. For the first communien 
service in the new auditorium of this church 
Dr J. A. Chamberlin; the pastor, had bor- 
rowed a set of individual cups. The use of 
them proved the best argument possible, and 
his people are enthusiastic over the plan. The 
church kindly gave the pastor a short vacation 
after the dedicatory and installation services. 

The First Church, Winsted, has accepted 
the architect’s plans for a building to cost 
$38,000, all of which is subscribed. The style 
is of the Renaissance and English Gothic type, 
and the building will seat 500. Ground will 
be broken just as soon as the season permits. 
Meantime the spiritual interest is quickened 
and a Jarge number will be added to the 
church at the May communion. A Bible class 
of thirty is conducting a real inductive study 
in The Life and Teachings of Jesus under the 
leadership of the pastor, Rev. G. W. Judson. 
At the Second Church, Winsted, Rev. N. M. 
Calhoun has a class for Christian instruction 
numbering twenty, with which he is using 
Rev. W. J. Mutch’s little book. He also is 
now giving a course of Tuesday evening 
Lenten lectures on Jesus as Immanuel, as 
Teacher, as Saviour, as Friend and as Minis- 
ter. The entire services of the time are 
grouped about The Living Christ. 

The New Hartford church is rejoicing over 
the fact that its pastor, Rev. F. S. Brewer, has 
tarned away from the flattering call of Taber- 
nacle Church, St. Joseph, Mo., and will now 
unite with him in a week’s service to deepen 
the spiritual life of the church. 

Rey. Arthur Goodenough at Winchester has 
had great success in a typical country church. 
One source of this result is the way in which 
he completely covers his territory, preaching 
Sunday afternoons and holding services dur- 
ing the week in the different schoolhouses 
over a widely-scattered parish. 

First Church, Torrington has in its parish 
the birthplace of John Brown, now occupied, 
strangely enough, by colored people. A move- 
ment is on foot to buy and preserve the home. 
stead. The church.of which his father and 
mother were members will have a public cele- 
bration of the 100th anniversary of his birth 
May 9 of this year. During the past winter a 
John Brown Club has done much to promote 
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the higher social life of the community in a lit- 
erary, social and musical way, and will inaug- 
urate at the time of the celebration steps 
toward village improvement. 

The county that has given to the world a 
Bushnell and a Beecher, a Samuel J. Mills 
and a John Brown, that has numbered among 
its pastors Jonathan Edwards and President 
Griffin of Williams College, has not simply a 
brilliant future behind it—but before it. R. 


Not Called to Hartford 


The report has appeared in the daily press 
that Rev. William R. Richards of Plainfield, 
N. J., was about to accept a call to the First 
Church of Hartford. In answer to a letter of 
inquiry from us, Mr. Richards desires us to 
state that the report is incorrect, that no such 
call has been extended to him by that church, 
and that he has no thought of leaving his 
present field of labor. 





Dr. George Leon Walker 


We comment editorially on another page 
upon Dr. Walker’s character. The principal 
facts of his career are these. Of sturdy New 
England Puritan stock and the son of Rev. 
Charles and Mre. Lucretia (Ambrose) Walker, 
he was born in Rutland, Vt., April 30, 1830. 
Most of his early life was spent in Brattleboro 
and Pittsford. Unable, because of a spinal 
trouble, to go to college, he acquired a thorough 
liberal education by study at home. At 
twenty he entered upon a three years’ clerk- 
ship at the State House in Boston, also study- 
ing law, but a fever changed his plans and, 
after an interval at home, he studied for the 
ministry. He was licensed in 1857 by the 
Ratland Association and passed the next year 
as a resident licentiate at Andover. 

On Oct. 13, 1858, he was ordained pastor of 
the State Street Church, Portland, Me., which 
he left in October 1867, because of infirm 
health, due in part to exertions at the great 
Portland fire, on Jaly 4,1866. On Nov. 18, 1868, 
he became pastor of the Center Church, New 
Haven, Ct. But his health had not been fully 
restored and he was obliged to resign on May 
19, 1873. After a year abroad, he passed four 
years in Brattleboro, acting much of the time 
as pastor of the church there. 

In 1879, on Feb. 27, he was settled over the 
First Church, Hartford, Ct., but repeated at- 
tacks of angina pectoris led to his withdrawal 
from active service, in June, 1892, although he 
remained pastor emeritus until his death. He 
was additionally incapacitated in August, 1896, 
by a paralytic stroke, disabling his right side 
although not affecting his mind. He died at 
last of heart complications, following pneu- 
monia on March 14. The funeral was held at 
the Center Church in Hartford on Friday, 
the interment being at Brattleboro on the fol- 
lowing day. 

He held many positions of honor, serving 
on the Creed Commission of 1883; preaching 
the commemorative sermon at the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the A. B. C. F. M. in 1885; 
and being chairman of the Committee of 
Nine, which modified the policy of the Board 
in 1889. He also was one of the Board of Vis.- 
itors of Andover Seminary, his period of serv- 
ice including the time of the famous Andover 
Controversy, and was one of the corporation 
of Yale University. 

He wrote a History of the First Church in 
Hartford, which is a model in its way; a Life 
of Thomas Hooker, his great colonial prede- 
cessor in the pastorate of that church; and a 
valuable series of lestures on Aspects of the 
Religious Life of New England. 

Dr. Walker received his doctorate from 
Yale in 1870. He was married on Sept. 16, 
1858, to Miss Maria Williston of Brattleboro, 
who died in 1865, and again on Sept. 15, 1870, 
to Miss Amelia R. Larned of New Haven, 
who died in 1898. He leaves one son, Prof. 
Williston Walker of Hartford. 


ee A2l 
Current History Department 


4s It Appears To The New View Point 


Being a business man’s religious paper much 
attention is given in these columns to the pres- 
entation of the news of the day in compact form. 
Events are reviewed and bird’s-eye pictures are 
offered. 

How does this approve itself to one whose posi- 
tion gives him right to judge? The associate edi- 
tor of the Waterbury American, Connecticut, is Mr. 
Arthur Reed Kimball. For this New View Point 
he says: 

“*One development of weekly papers has been 
watched with special interest. That concerns the 
review of general news in short, uncolored para- 
graphs. The modern newspaper has lost all sense 
of proportion. Unless one reads the daily paper 
throughout with discrimination, he does not know 
what of importance has happened as distinguished 
from the merely trivial. The Current History 
department meets this need of every intelligent 
person, the need of being able to get at the impor- 
tant news without the labor and waste of time of 
reading unimportant news. The Congregation- 
alist discharges this function of weekly journal- 
ism with ability and clearness. It is one of the 
features which commends it most strongly to all 
persons interested in history in the making.’’ 


Add to this our new specialty, the reflection of 
the ongoings of the Christian world, with editorial 
comment, and the paper has great value to the read- 
ing public. When the service rendered the denom- 
ination is considered this journal appears to be 
necessary to all Congregationalists. 

Busy members of energetic churches read it. 
Will you send us the names of any who do not? 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 


Benevolent Societies 


Rp renee yng tame HOME MISSIONARY SOOLBTY 





usetts (an sachusetts 
waist y th the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
oern | No. 609 Co tional House. Rev. Joshua 


Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
WomAn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Beem 
No. 607 Con; ike House. Office hours 9 to 5. 
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The Congregationalist’s Indian Famine Relief Fund 
Nearly Thirty-Five Thousand Dollars Already Raised 


Though it is only two months since The Congregationalist started this Indian Famine Relief Fund we are able this week to report 
a total of over $34,000, and contributions still flowing in in such a volume as to indicate that the stream of benevolences is by no means 
exhausted. It ought not to be when the fact is realized that conditions are far more serious than they were when this fund was started. 
Read Rev. Edward Fairbank’s letter which follows, and note that along with deep gratitude for money already received is the yearning 
for greater resources to be placed at the disposal of the missionaries. It is significant that a secular paper like Leslie’s Weekly in its 
last issue contains a long illustrated article on the famine by Rev. J. E. Abbott, who has written frequently for our columns. It closes 


with an appeal that money be sent to Treasurer Wiggin. 
to receive many indications of the self-denial incident upon participation in this nobko enterprise. 


Mr. Sheldon in his Topeka daily also pleaded earnestly for gifts. We continue 


One dollar among the gifts acknow}- 


edged below comes from two children who to secure it went without butter at their meals. Send all contributions to F. H. Wiggin, 
treasurer American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, marking them for ‘‘The Congregationalist’s Indian Famine Relief Fand.”’ 





Rejoicing Over the First Thousand 
Pounds 
BY REV. EDWARD FAIRBANK, VADALA, 
INDIA 


A cable from the treasurer of the American 
Board announcing £1,000 for famine relief 
coming to us through an appeal in The Con. 
gregationalist was most welcome news. What 
could be more welcome when every day has 
seemed to add to the severity of this severest 
of famines? In behalf of the Marathi Mis. 
sion, who are distributing this money, may I 
cordially thank The Congregationalist and 
the subscribers to this famine fund for their 
timely aid to the famine-stricken thousands 
in western India. 

Much has been said about the indications of 
this famine as being the most severe of this 
century. We are now past indications. It is 
an undoubted fact that this famine is unsur- 
passed by any previous one since the British 
government has ruled India. In extent it 
covers all of central, northwestern, western 
and eastern India. The northeast and the 
extreme southern and southwestern portions 
of India alone seemed to have been spared. 
Bat even there prices are so high that much 
suffering on the part of the poorer classes is 
reported. 

The severity of this famine may be tested in 
several ways. During previous famines the 
crops were not an entire failure. The partial 
failure of rains resulted in what the native 
called a six anna crop, i. e., out of sixteen 
parts (sixteen annas equal a rupee, which is 
about fifty cents), which make up a whole or 
com plete crop, only six were successful. This 
year not even a two anna crop could be claimed 
in most parts of western and central India, 
and in some parts a total failure resulted. 

January, February and March are the great 
harvest months. The poorest outcast has 
plenty at harvest-time. But the situation to- 
day, at what should be the very climax of the 
season of plenty, shows the darkest kind of 
a contrast. The fields, usually filled with 
happy people gathering their crops, are utterly 
deserted and seem like a vast wilderness of 
worthless lands. The eye travels for miles 
and miles and sees hardly anything but the 
wide stretch of bare and brown fields. 

The relief camps are an epitome of the sit- 
uation. At a camp a few miles from here I 
inquired the representation of castes on the 
works. Out of the 6,600 people on then, more 
than one-third were, strictly according to 
caste, agriculturists. And when I added to 
this the day laborers on the fields of these 
agricalturists I found that less than one-third 
of the camp were left to be acsounted for. 


Christian Friend, Snokomo, Kan., § .50 First Cong. Ch., 
Friend, Cong. Ch , sepenee, Mo. 6. 


The vast population that is ordinarily in the 

height of the year’s prosperity is today on the 
relief camp. Such has never been the history 
of previous famine. 

A large preportion of the population is, as 
a matter of fact, on the relief works opened 
by government. This can easily be seen 
when it is shown that in or on the confines of 
this taluka (county), with its population of 
some 77,000, there are five relief camps with 
an average of 5,0000neachcamp. This shows 
that already about one fifth of the population 
ison relief works and the worst are still be- 
fore us. Not only that, but this proportion 
here in this taluka is small compared with 
many others. 

Again the severity and dangerous aspect of 
the current famine may be tested by the con- 
dition of rivers and wells. Rivers which have 
always been flowing full streams of water at 
this time of the year are today beds of dry 
sand. Hundreds and thousands of wells 
which at this season water the richest and 
most valuable crops of the agriculturist are 
nothing but empty ditches. As far back as 
three months and more ago, towns and vil- 
lages were officially reporting to government 
the failure of drinking water. Of course not 
a drop of rain has fallen since then. The 
water famine is an aspect of this year un- 
known in previous famines. 

The population as a whole is in a sad con- 
dition. The camps are a sight of nothing 
but destitution and wretchedness and want. 
Such a large proportion are almost without 
clothes. The greater proportion is in tatters, 
suffering intensely by the chill of the nights 
and the burning sun of thedays. Hundreds 
of skin-covered skeletons are in evidence at 
these camps. Many children as well as 
adults, too far emaciated to recover, die in 
sight of food at these places. The situation 
on the camps is only a sample of the condition 
which one sees in every village and town. 
The suffering and want is beyond description. 

Even with what I have written, the sub- 
scribers to The Congregationalist’s Famine 
Fand will be convinced, [ am sure, that their 
money, distributed as it is through the hands 
of missionaries in large sections of western 
India, will falfill its mission to the suffering 
and famishing. In a future communication 
some representative of our mission will de- 
scribe the ways in which the money has been 
distributed. 

Again I must add that it is with deepest 
gratitude that the Marathi Mission acknowl- 
edges the receipt of the thousand pounds, and 
it is not outof place for us, whostand between 
you and this stricken people, to say that still 


are at least seven months before a new crop 
of grain is possible in this part of the country. 

May you continue to remember these famish- 
ing millions! 


Worse and Worse 


Rey. E. S. Hame writes from Bombay under 
date of Feb. 16: 

“We are in the midst of sore distress and 
need. Four hundred and thirty-three deaths 
occurred in the city of Bombay yesterday! 
Within a week there have been more than 
1,000 deaths from smallpox, while plague still 
claims more victims than any other disekse. 
The city is swarming with the distressed from 
the famine districts. Our doors are besieged 
by women and children, whom it is impossible 
to satisfy, but for whom it is necessary to do 
something.” 


What Specific Amounts Will Do 


One dollar will feed twenty men, women 
and children for a day. 

Five dollars will feed more than a hundred 
hungry children. 

Ten dollars will help a company of 200 peo- 
ple to go to a government relief camp for 
work. 

Twenty-five dollars will furnish cheap 
garments for fifty women or seventy-five 
blankets. 

Fifty dollars will rescue from starvation 
and support fifty children for a month. 

Thousands of dollars are nerded for mis- 
sionary relief works. In order not to de- 
moraliz the people by indiscriminate giving, 
work is made the basis of relief. Examples 
of such relief measures are making roads, 
digging we )s, deepening ponds, clearing away 
the unhealthy cactus, keeping at their usual 
employment by the purchase of their products 
the weaver, the stonecutter, the brick maker 
the tile-maker and others. The product of 
the weavers can supply the clothing given to 
the destitute; that of the brick and tile maker 
can furnish material for village schoolhouses, 
and enlargement of accommodation for the 
famine orphans and widows. In addition to 
this, opening of cheap grain shops, supplying 
seed to the farmers and helping to save their 
cattle. ‘ 

Twenty-five dollars a year are needed for 
the permanent support and education of or- 
phans, deserted children and widows. Sums 
for these permanent scholarships should be 
specially designated as for the scholarship 

d. 


the darkest days are before this land. There fun 
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For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 1-7. Always Ready. 
21: 29-36; 12: 35-40. 

Certain men, by virtue of their calling in 
life, are required to be always ready. The 
sentinel, the pilot, the policeman, the fireman, 
the daily newspaper man never expect to be 
taken off guard. They live in constant ex- 
pectation of the unexpected and the surpris- 
ing. Indeed nothing surprises them more 
than to have an uneventful day pass by. Their 
callings cultivate in them qualities of watch- 
fulness, alertness, self-mastery, facility in 
handling thelr resources. The Christian 
should study such men to see wherein they 
may be copied for the incidents of his Chris- 
tian service. He, too, is a minute man. He 
must expect the extraordinary. He must live 
in constant anticipation of an event that will 
test his self-control, his resolation, his pa- 
tience, his professions of loyalty to Jesus 
Christ. This, indeed, constitutes one of the 
chief glories of the Christian life that it does 
put a man on his mettle and keep him keyed 
up to the onward movements of life and ready 
to seize and make use of the things of Gcd 
which are putin his way. 


What are some of the things for which he 
ought alwaya to be prepared. One is new 
truths, at least truths that are new tohim. I 
havein mind two young men, members of the 


Luke 


samefamily. One of them performs his Chris- 
tian service faithfully and succesefally, but 
seems comparatively indifferent to the newer 
views of the Bible. The other, a no less con: 
secrated Christian, craves and appreciates the 
broader interpretations of Scripture which 
the best modern scholarship is offering the 
world. They furnish the answer to mental 
questioning which he cannot stifie. Without 
declaring that one of these young men is bet- 
ter than the other, for that could not be af- 
firmed, I believe that the general attitude of 
reaching forth for new truth means in most 
cases growth, not alone in knowledge, but in 
power. ' 





We are to be ready for new duties. Why is. 


it that the busiest men are often those sought 
soonest when an important trust awaits the 
proper person? It is because they have grown 
so used to doing things, so responsive to the 
opportunities of service, that they have ac- 
quired a capacity for labor, and, without 
shirking the old duties, they take up eagerly 
new ones and discharge them efficiently. 
There are, of course, physical limits to our 
assumption of new forms of service, but the 
growing Christian life cannot eseape their ap- 
peal and ought to be glad to respond as far as 
possible. 


Always ready, too, should we be for new 
understandings of Christ. To be sure, he is 
the same yesterday, today and forever, but 
we must have a growing Ohrist, too. He 
must mean more to us this week than he did 





last week. In proportion as we test him in va- 
rious capacities, as Saviour, Leader, Teacher, 
Comforter, Friend, shall we enter into a 
deeper appreciation of his exhaustless char- 


“ What makes us always ready?” ‘“ Prac- 
tice,”’ would be Henry Drummond’s reply. 
I asked a fireman one cold morning, not long 
ago, whether he and his mates had not been 
unusually alert the night before. ‘‘ Why,’ 
was the reply, “it won’t do for us to be any- 
thing but alert on every night of the year, 
whether it is cold or hot. If we relaxed at all, 
we should soon lose the power of quickly an- 
swering the alarms.” Christianity is the fin- 
est of the fine arts. How can wa,become pro- 
ficient unless we keep our hand in, so to 
speak, unless we are all the time seeking to 
apply to life the principles and the spirit of 
our Master? Carrying the Christian ideals 
into the every day of life will make us ready 
for all that Christ has in store for us. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, March 25-31. The Price Which Christ 
Paid. Isa. 53; Luke 22: 39-48; Phil. 2: 5-8. 
Surrender of heavenly glory. Submission to 

human limitations. Distresses of his earthiy ca- 

reer. Death on the cross. 
(for prayer meeting editorial see page 404 } 








Every man’s censure is first molded in his 
own nature.—George Herbert. 
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From distant California comes this word: ‘‘ May I be.allowed to express my appreciation of the recent change in the ‘Church News’ 
department of the paper? It has often been in my mind to write you asking for such a change; now that the change has come I can 
do no less than say, ‘Thank you.’” I look to see other papers following your lead. A Massachusetts pastor writes; “‘1 have been much 
interested in the change of method in this department of The Congregationalist and have enjoyed what has already appeared.” To 
those who miss the old state headings, we would say the same geographical order prevails in the arrangement of groups of related items. 
The order is first Massachusetts, then the other New England states, beginning with Maine, and then the other states in their natura) 


sequence. 





The Cape Cod Circuit 

The reports of the churches along the Cape 
for 1899 indicate a year of healthful activity 
and, in some cases, of substantial growth. 
The total membership of the twenty-three 
churches, as reported Jan. 1, was 1,540, one 
less than the year before. The.apparent loss 
is more than atoned for by a real gain of 
eighteen in the resident membership. The 
losses have been chiefly from the absent mem- 
bers. A gain of eighteen in a population cer- 
tainly not increasing, probably decreasing, 
is encouraging. The benevolent offerings 
amount to $1,735, an increase of $69. The 
Sunday schools have suffered a loss of mem- 
bers, as have others in New England, the de- 
cline last year being 117 and the total member- 
ship now being 1,526. Christian Kndeavor, 
however, has gained fifty-eight. The pastors 
have so extended their influence that they 
report 147 more families on their parish lists 
than in 1898, It cannot be charged, in the 
face of these reports, that religion on Cape 
Cod is decaying. 

Falmouth leads the honor roll in its report 
of additions to the church membership, hav- 
ing added ten by confession and three by let. 
ter. It also gave the largest offering for be- 
nevolence, $415, averaging $2.84 per member. 
The banner for benevolence belongs to Cen- 
terville, which gave $215, an average of $4 22 
per member. The litttle church at North 
Truro, having only seven members, gave $25, 
an average of $3.57. North Falmouth gave an 
average of $2.40, West Barnstable $2 05, Yar- 
mouth and West Yarmouth $2 each. The 
average for the county, including two churches 
of considerable size which reported no gifts, 
was $1.13. 

In equipment, Harwich and Harwichport 
made the chief gains, the former in its new 
and commodious parsonage, the gift of Miss 
Brooks, the latter in its new parlors, built by 
the Doreas Society and its friends. West 
Yarmouth repaired and improved its church 
building at a cost of $350. 

Cape Cod has two new Congregational 
churches. At the beginning of the year the 
church in the village of East Dennis, which 
had been a Wesleyan Methodist church, de- 
cided to become Congregational. This was 
due to no proselyting by ite neighbors, but to 
its own feeling of isolation, there being no 
other church of its denomination in this sec- 
tion. In Cotuit a new church has been organ- 
ized, with thirty-three members already on 
the rolls. It was recognized by council Feb. 
27. These two churches will seek admission 
to Barnstable Conference at its next meeting 
in May. Ww. 


A Quartet of New Western Churches 


Our record for the week chronicles four 
new organizations, three in MInNESOTA. Of 
these, ULEN and Twin VALLEY were formed 
by Supt. E. H. Stickney from Sunday schools 
organized by him. Each is the only English- 
speaking church in a community of about 
300. That at Twin Valley includes repre- 
sentatives of four denominations other than 
ours. Ulen will engage in important out- 
station work. Both these churches will unite 
with Felton in supporting a pastor.—aAt the 
recognition service at CENTER CHAIN Dr. G. 
R. Merrill, the new H. M. superintendent, 
preached the sermon. This church of twenty- 
three members is in care of Rev. H. O. Judd, 


who has successfully brought the work to this 
point and has already greatly endearef him- 
self to the people. 

The church at SALMON CREEK, CAL., re- 
sults from a growing interest in the work of 
Rev. G. A. Jasper of Ferndale, who will care 
for the new enterprise during the coming year. 


Another Pastorate at Danvers 


Rev. C. J. Hawkins, who leaves the Ferry 
Street Church, New Haven, Ct., to take up 
pastoral duties at Maple Street Church, 
Danvers, Mass., is a Californian, coming East 
only within a few years. He is a graduate of 
the University of the Pacific, was president 
of the College Y. M. C. A. one year and mem- 
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ber of the state committee of college associa- 
tions, his work among young men being espe- 
cially successful. After three years at Yale 
Divinity School he preached in a small Ver- 
mont parish and revived a defunct work. 
He was associate pastor of Humphry Street 
Church, New Haven, for a time, and then un- 
dertook the difficult leadership of Ferry Street 
Church, New Haven, where he has had marked 
success. 


Fall River and Its Neighbors 

When Pres. Caroline Hazard of Wellesley, 
addressing the Congregational Club lately at 
the First Church, said, ‘It deeply impresses 
me to think thet [ am standing where my re- 
vered master muét have stood often,” it was 
recalled that her culture was largely due.in 
early life to the teaching and influence of 
Prof. J. L. Diman, late of Brown University. 
It was not so generally known that he was 
pastor of First Church, Fall River, before the 
present pastorate of thirty-six virile years be- 
gan. This church has a distinctly educational 
quality. Its annual gifts to education make 
it one of a half-dozen churches surpassing all 
others in Massachusetts. Its pastor, Dr. W. 
W. Adams, is an active trustee at Williams 
and elsewhere, was a member of the city 
school committee for nearly twenty years and 
teaches a Sunday noon Bible class resorted to 
by men of the brainy type. 

Our French church had a series of sermon- 
lectures recently on the life of Christ, by Rev. 
J. G. Knotter, a Hollander. The lectures, 
given in French, were accompanied by stere- 
opticon views, and were attended by many 
Roman Catholics. The pastor, Rey. 8S. P. 


Rondeau, is full of joy over the spiritual effec. 
tiveness of this series. 

Rev. W. H. Broadhead has resigned and re. 
tired from the charge at Fairhaven. Rey. 
M. C. Julien, for twenty-eight years pastor of 
Trinitarian Church, New Bedford, has the 
deep sympathy of the parish and many 
friends in Mrs. Julien’s death after a severe 
and prolonged illness. 

The United Church at Newport has adopted 
the precentor method in its church music, 
and has secured for this service a gentle. 
man of marked talent as a soloist. The 
Lenten series of sermons is producing even 
more interest than formerly, and the Friday 
afternoon half-hour for prayer is attended by 
from seventy-five to one handred persons, 

An interesting educational institution is 
about to be housed in Fall River. A site is 
purchased and contractors chosen for a $32,000 
building for the Textile School. The com- 
monwealth gave $25,000, and tne city did the 
same to provide for this school. More .money 
is understood to be forthcoming. Everything 
in the making of cotton cloth is taught. 
Asked as to the objects of the school, the sec- 
retary of a large labor union, who is identified 
with the management, answered: ‘Better 
workmanship.”’ Tuition will be low, instruc- 
tion will be given bya in charge and 
competent workmen, crates will probably 
be given in course. As whether women 
will have equal privileges with men, a trustee 
answered: ‘It is for any one who wants it.” 
This is significant, Coeducation in an indus- 
try like this is notable indeed. Lowell has 
such a school, as yet without a building. 
New Bedford has one with a building and 
some 200 persons under instruction. There 
are but few others in the United States. 

OBSERVER. 


Worcester Happenings 


The Second Swedish Church dedicated its 
new house of worship Sunday, March 11, the 
morning service being in Swedish and the af- 
ternoon in English. The church was begun 
in 1894 by a colony of forty-two from the 
First Swedish Church, and a commodious 
chapel was built. The following year the 
church organized with fifty-two members and 
has made rapid growth since and numbers 
now 135 members, with a Sunday school of 
280 and a Young People’s Society of forty-two. 
The first chapel proving much too small, the 
new meeting house was a necessity. It has a 
seating capacity of 500 with complete equip- 
ment for religious and social work and cost 
$14,667, of which $3,654 has been paid and the 
balance will be carried as a debt. Rev. John 
Udd is pastor. 

Individual communion cups have won favor 
at Union Church and by an almost unanimous 
vote the church has decided to adopt them. 

The Baptist churches have united for a se- 
ries of revival services with Dr. H. M. 
Wharton of Baltimore, evangelist, and Mr. 
Geiger, gospel singer. Preparation for the 
series had been careful and thorough in all the 
churches, each holding from two to twenty 
cottage meetings each week in all parts of 
their parishes during the four weeks preced- 
ing. Dr. Wharton’s tender, eloquent sermons 
have won the people and the work starts out 
prosperously. The services will continue 
from three to six weeks as results may justify. 

E,W. P. 
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Springfield Siftings 

An interesting and appreciated address was 
given to a large audience recently by Miss 
Jane Addams, one of the heads of the Hull 
House, Chicago. Miss Addams has a winning 
manner and treated thoroughly and convinc- 
ingly her subject, The Present Day Attitude 
Toward Social Problems. The tendency to 
ignore the social problem and to selfish indi- 
vidual exertion she greatly deprecates. 

A new interest in the local Sunday scheols 
is being added by a canvass, practically com- 
pleted, in the largest residence section of the 
city, known as Armory Hill. Eight Sunday 
schools in this section, representing four de- 
nominations, combined to escertain the Sun- 
day school attendance from this locality. The 
statistics have not as yet been tabulated, but 
already many names have been reported to 
the schools for which preferences have been 
indicated. Asis usual in any such niovement, 
some exception has been taken by writers to 
the local papers, but the general verdict is 
that the canvass has been stimulating and 
helpfal. An exhibit of Sunday school sup- 
plies, gathered from about 200 firms of the 
country, has also proved a valuable help to 
the officers and teachers of the county. 

The Y. M. C, A. received an added impetus 
on the occasion of its forty-seventh anniver- 
sary in the visit of Rear-Admiral Philip, who 
was given a hearty reception as he addressed 
the young men. Admiral Philip hesitates to 
be classed as a public speaker, saying that his 
platform is that of a twelve inch or thirteen- 
inch gan; but his manly personality and 
Christian bearing won for him the hearts of 
all those who heard him. 

Some of the Congregational churches are 
observing Lent with special services. Park 
and Faith, under the leadership of their pas- 
tors, Rev. Messrs. Cross and Meserve, are the 
leaders in this innovation, but nearly all the 
churches plan for some observance of Holy 
Week. As a matter of fact, all the churches 
are innovators in one way or another. First 
had an orchestra for three months in the win- 
ter; South has higher criticism; Hope and 
North have stereopticon exhibitions or serv- 
ices; and Olivet has had orchestral music. 
The numerous social: gatherings of the 
churches and their societies cause some of the 
people to long for the good old days when 
none of these so-called “imperfections” ex- 
isted; yet as a matter of fact, there have been 
notable efforts on the part of most of, the 
churches to improve their spiritual life. : 
M. A. D. 


Activity in Ohio Cities 

The jabtlee observances at the First Church, 
Springfield, O., are bearing good fruit in in- 
creased attendance at church and prayer meet- 
ing. The religious interest and enthusiasm 
have been stirred to.an encouraging degree. 
The feeling of fellowship between the mother 
church and Lagonda Avenue was greatly pro- 
moved by the attendance and participation 
of the Lagonda people in the exercises. 

Much religious interest prevatis in the city, 
the result of evangelistic meetings, and 200 
persons have become church members. The 
churches have joined in a strong organization 
for the promotion of anti-saloon work, in which 
representatives of both our churches take a 
prominent and effective part. A strong bill, 
giving local option to wards in cities, passed 
the lower house of the legislature, and only 
lacked one vote of passing the Senate. Other 
temperance legislation, however, will be at- 
tempted, notably an effort to increase the 
Dow law penalty to $500 from $250. 

The Euclid Avenue Church, Cleveland, O., 
has long had a reputation for intelligence, 
wealth and liberality. It has lost none of 
this reputation under the leadership of its 
present pastor, Dr. C. W. Hiatt. He has 
the privilege of preaching every Sunday to 
an audience which fills the house, and of 
knowing that his sermons are meeting with 
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How a Missouri Church Runs Its 
Finances 
BY BEV. CHARLES L. KLOSS 


The Webster Groves church had eaten many 
oysters for twenty-five cents and the glory of 
God. The annual bazaar was an event suc- 
cessful according to the number of women it 
prostrated. The financial philosophy was the 
same as that which deludes many a church: 


Buy your food, let your wife cook it, then’ 


give it to the church; then go and buy it back 
again, eat it—and the church is just so much 
ahead, the Amalekites of the community have 
been duped into contributing their shekels, 
and as a genuine philanthropist you can 
charge the whole matter up to benevolence. 

But last year it reformed, adopting the fol- 
lowing financial policy : 

To raise no money by entertainmentse—To 
secure from each man, woman and child of 
the church a pledge for current expenses, be- 
nevolences and the debt—No undue pressure 
and no appeals but to the ability of each giver 
—Prayer for more conscience and more liberal 
giving than in 1898, and greater consequent 
spiritua) blessing—To render a monthly state- 
ment of finances—To have another Thank Of- 
fering—To pay off $2,000 or more on the debt 
this year—Not to incur any more floating in- 
debtedness. 

An innocent mixture after the above for- 
mula has worked marvels. It was so good 
and pleasant to take that it was resolved 
unanimously to try the same medicine for an- 
other year. A real proper advertisement of 
its virtue would be a picture of the invalid be- 
fore and after taking. The limits of this 
sketch can but accentuate the healthy condi- 
tion of the patient as he now is. 

Every article of the policy adopted was ac- 
tualized in fact. The free will thank offering 
amounted to $2,250. The church was $39 
ahead at the beginning of the year instead of 
facing a deficit of $700 to $900. The trustees 
said they had had a “' picnic.” 

The socials, instead of being weary, bedrag- 


gled affairs to extort a few dimes from bored. 


participants, became a part of the spiritual 
life of the church. The free organ recitals 
and entertainments projected and prayed over 
by the standing committee were discovered to 
be a part of the religious ministry of the 
church, the mercenary motive gone. The at- 
tendance was seldom under the full seating 
capacity of the church and often exceeded it. 

The policy had the advantage of being a 
definite mark at which to aim. Its provisions 
were simple and comprehensive. It was fully 
discussed in open meeting and unanimously 
adopted. 

The financial responsibility was distrib- 
uted. It rested not on a few overworked trus- 
tees, but on all the members. Each child was 
expected to give. The Congregational polity 
is the best only when it issues in an actual 
New Testament democracy. 

The members were kept informed. Ifthe 
funds did not equal the expenditures, the 
monthly statement indicated it. 

The chief effect of the policy, however, was 
in its educative value, in the direction of the 
grace and joy of simple-hearted, systematic, 
Scriptural giving and away from the teasing, 

coaxing, sanctified hold ups and the appeal to 
the peng eee or lower motive. Liberated 
from the debasement of competing with res- 
taurants and theaters for revenue, the church 
fell back on the simple dignity of appeal by 
reason of its spiritual ministry. ‘Pity the 
sorrows of a poor old church,”’ on a card sus- 
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an unseemly and degrading spectacle for 
church of the living God. A beggar? Sv 
church to which Christ left the legacies of the 
ages! 

The Webster church is persuaded, however, 
that something more is requisite than a good 
method and a definite business policy. If a 
member has ability to give and but little in- 
clination, there is only one thing todo. That 
is not to let go batteries of heavy ordnance at 
his hard and stony entrenchment, but to build 
a fire in his heart and conscience and thaw 
him out. After all, it is not a question of 
= and phrases, but of spirit and life and 


What North Dakota Is Made Of 


The state is rapidly filling up with a desir- 
able class of immigrants. During last year 
11,000 settlers located in the region along the 
line of the different railroads. About a third 
of the married men moved their families into 
the state. Most of the remainder made sub- 
stantial improvements on their lands and will 
bring their families here this spring. A large 
proportion of these are thrifty, industrious 
farmers and will be a substantial gain to 
the state. More people will probably come 
this year than last. With such an influx a 
greatly increased responsibility is placed upon 
Christian people for establishing Sunday 
schools and churches and building houses of 
worship. As the immigrants are mostly poor 
when they come, it is necessary that they have 
liberal help in getting Christian institutions 
established among them. When they get their 
houses built and their land paid for they will 
be in position to do far more than now. 

This is a fine agricultural state. Experts 
tell us there is no richer soil in our country 
than is found here. Settled by a sturdy class 
of people, she will be an important factor in 
spreading the gospel throughout the world. 

North Dakota is a prohibition state, which 
counts much in promoting good morals and 
Christian work. After ten years’ trial prohi- 
bition has become established as the settled 
policy. No political party in the state dares 
place a plank in its platform which is un- 
favorable to prohibition, or to nominate a 
candidate not acceptable to the temperance 
people. A generation is growing up in the 
state who do not know the open saloon. To 
them the liquor traffic is an outlaw. The pro- 
hibitory law is as well enforced as any other 
law, and it is being better and better enforced. 


‘From a financial point of view, the gain is 


great and is conceded by all. In her regula- 
tion of the liquor traffic this young state is an 
object lesson to the whole country, and tem- 
perance workers will do well to study the con- 
ditions here. 

Congregationalism is not as largely repre- 
sented as some other denominations, owing to 
the fact that a large percentage of the people 
came from Canada, where Congregationalism 
is not strong. Notwithstanding, it has flour- 
ished, and now there are eighty-five churches, 
with a membership of about 2,700, eleven of 
which are self.supporting. Others will reach 
the same goal this year. HANKINSON is one 
of the last to come to self-support, under the 
efficient leadership of Rev. W. H. Gimblett, 
who years ago left a claim to prepare for the 
Christian ministry and has been a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed. WAHPETON 
is preparing to build early in the spring, Rev. 
E. 8. Shaw having jast closed a successful 
pastorate at Cooperstown to take up this im- 
portant work. Rev. V. H. Raring of Morris- 
town, Minn., is to succeed Mr. Shaw in the 
Cooperstown field. After a long period of 
waiting, Gardner and Rose Valley are to have 
Mr. A. W. Sinden of the Graduating Class at 
Chicago as their permanent pastor. Among 
the churches making marked growth this year 
may be mentioned: Fargo (Plymouth), New 
Rockford and Valley City, Rev. Messrs. D. G. 
Colp, J. RK. Beebe and J. J. Dalton being the 
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respective pastors. Rev. F. D. Bentley is do- 
ing good work at Sanborn and is called to the 
permanent pastorate. E. H. 8. 





GARNERING THE SHEAVES 

SHIPSHEWANA, IND., received 25 accessions on 
confession at the March communion, the result of 
special meetings. Rev Richard Smith is in charge 
of the church.—Rev. Levi White of Trinity 
Church, INDIANAPOLIS, is conducting a successful 
revival at the Interdenominational Church in his 
city. 

Rev. C. W. Merrill, formerly H. M. superintend- 
ent for Nebraska and state evangelist in Minne- 
sota, is holding a series of evangelistic services 
with Lake Avenue Church, PASADENA, CAL., 
8. G. Emerson, pastor. A daughter of Supt. J. L. 
Maile leads the singing with great acceptance. 
Much interest has already developed and the meet- 
ings will continue. A veteran of the Civil War, 
Mr. Merrill held a special evening service for old 
soldiers. His treatment of incidents in the Civil 
War with parallels from Old Testament history 
held the interest of the large audience. 

Rev. J. D. Stewart of the C. 8.8. and P. 8. and 
his efficient lieutenant, Rev. C. G. Murphy, have 
been holding evangelistic services with several of 
the NEBRASKA churches, Mr. Murphy’s work ata 
number of outstations baving been specially helpful. 

Pilgrim Church, LAWRENCE, KAN., of which 
Rev. I. A. Holbrook is pastor, is greatly strength- 
ened by receiving 15 new members on confession, 
the result of a series of union meetin zs.—— Evan- 
gelist Layfield has closed a two weeks’ union meet- 
ing at HIGHLAND. It was one of the best held 
here for years. Between 60 and 70 persons ac- 
cepted Christ. 

Evangelistic meetings are in progress at AsH- 
LAND, ORE., in which Rev. G. W. Nelson has been 
aided by Supt. R. A. Rowley of the Sunday School 
Society. At one meeting 30 young people and 
children took a stand for Christ, 21 of whom gave 
their names to the pastor. The services were to 
continue a week or more longer. 

After several weeks of union evangelistic serv- 
ices in OAKLAND, CAL., the Second Church received 
at the March communion 20 members, all heads of 
families, who will render efficient aid in its effort 
to reach self-support at an early date. 


MORE LENTEN TOPICS 


As in various ways at tbis season we happen 
upon topic cards of special Lenten services, we are 
giad to glance them over and use the topics for the 
suggestion of one church or pastor for others. In 
addition to those previously noted, the following 
have attracted our attention: 

Trinity Church, LAWRENC8#, MAss., is consider- 
ing at its midweek meetings, under the general 
subject Ecce Homo, these sub-topics: Jesus as Our 
Example, as Our Teacher, as Our Lord, as Our 
Saviour, as Our Judge. A union Good Friday serv- 
ice will be held. On Tuesday evenings neighbor- 
hood prayer meetings will be held, with the sub- 
jects: The Habit of Prayerfulness, Different Ways 
of Showing Your Colors, Pure and Undefiled Reli 
gion, Tempted Like as We Are, Self-sacrifice and 
Self-indulgence, Spiritual Health and Its Symp- 
toms.——The series of Sunday morning Lenten 
sermons now deing given at First Chucch, Newton, 
by the pastor, Rev. E. M. Noyes, deals with the 
subject, The Prophet Hosea, under the sub topics, 
The Prophet of Repentance, The Gospel of Repent- 
ance, Knowledge of God and the Sion agamst Love. 

Pastoral talks constitute part of the announce 
ments at North Churcb, PoRTsMOUTH, N. G., the 
general thought being The Christian Way, and the 
topics: The Way to God, The Way of Life, of Love. 
of Righteousness and of Fellowship. Rev. L. H. 
Thayer, the pastor, will hold classes at the parson- 
age Tuesdays and Thursdays for boys and girls 
Friday evenings subjects are: The Master’s Com 
mission and the Disciples’ Response, The Use and 
Misuse of Time and of Words, Christ’s Yearning 
for Souls, His Success in Saving Men. The Sunday 
vespers have as the general theme The Purpose of 
the Ages, and the topics: The Eternal Purpose, 
Prophecy and the Eternal Purpose (with the ora- 
torio of Elijah sung in part by the quartet and 
chorus), 8in and the Eternal Purpose, Suffering 
and the Eternal Purpose, Society and the Eternal 
Purpose, Death and the Eternal Purpose. Holy 
Week services of half-hour length will be held on 
four afternoons, and the Good Friday service will 
include special Passiontide music and a sermon. 
——UOonflicts of the Cross with the Religions of the 
World is the subject of sermons at First Church, 
MANCHESTER, by the pastor, Rev. Thomas Chal- 
mers, and the topics from now till Easter are: Con- 
flict of the Cross with the Barbaric Paganism of 
Northern Europe, Conflict of the Cross with the 
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Crescent in the Middle Ages, Conflict of Modern 
Christianity with the Religions of the East, Tri- 
umphs of Scieace and the Conflict of Christianity 
with Modern Philosophic Unbelief. Passion Week 
services will also be held. 

Rev. H. W. Hildreth of RocHESTER, VT., ts giv- 
ing on Wednesday evenings five lectures on The 
Book of Job, or The Epic of the Inner Life. He 
will consider The Anthem and Its Analysis; The 
Author and the Actor; The Accuser, or The Spirit 
of Denial; The Advisers, or False Friendship; The 
Almighty Adjuster; The At-one-ment. 


FRESH PEATURES 


The Union Church of MAYNARD, MASs., conducts 
&@ gymnasium under the auspices of the “ physical 
department” of its Young Men’s Sunday Night 
Club. Complimentary exhibitions are given, with 
the effect of arousing interest in developing the 
young men for the best that thereisinthem. The 
membership, now numbering 65, is open to any 
creed, party or birth. The object of the club is the 
development of bedy, mind and soul. 

The young people of Second Church, OLMSTED, 
O., have organized into an Improvement and Social 
Circle. They meet monthly at the homes of the 
members, engage in parliamentary practice, liter- 
ary program and conclude with games. 

Four good ideas come from LINCOLN, Neb First 
Church has aciassin Sunday school pedagogy, | d by 
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the professor of pedagogy in the State University, 
The object is to appiy modern methods of teaching 
to 8. 8. instruction. The same ecburch provides 
boxes for the free distribution of fresh literature 
issued by the various missionary societies. By this 
device it aims to educate its people in the work of 
the denomination.—The pastor at Butler Avenue, 
Rev. O. L. Anderson, has a letter box near the en- 
trance, into which he invites his people to drop any 
questions as to his utterances, suggestions as to 
topics they would like treated, or other communi- 
cations, all of which will receive prompt attention. 
The Union Club connected with this church meets 
weekly in the interest of good literature and socia) 
fellowship. It has been addressed by college pro- 
fessors and presidents, state men and other able 
men. An admission fee of one penny provices for 
necessary expenses._—At HOLDREGE the Ameri- 
can pistors all exchanged pulpits on a recent Sun- 
day evening and preached on the same theme, Li. 
cense or No License at the coming city election. 
At one church a large crowd of license men.had 
gathered to hear another man and listened to an 
unexpected presentation of the subject. 

._ SAN MATEO, CAL., has a Prayer Circle, whose 
members agree to remember daily the church and 
pastor, 8. 8. teachers, leaders of meetings and un- 
converted persons whom they specify on cards 
signed by them. 





Continued on page 427 























& Absolutely Pure 


Made from most highly refined and 


healthful ingredients. 


Assures light, sweet, pure and 
wholesome food. 


Housekeepers must exercise care in buying bak- 


ing wders, to avoid alum. 
sold c 


Alum powders are 


heap to catch the unwary, but alum is a poi- 
son, and its use in food seriously injures health. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


100 WILLIAM ST.. NEW YORK. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


(Continued from page 426.) 
COMMENDABLE RECORDS IN THE WEST 
Rev. A. J. Rogers has resigned his pastorate at 
CoLtumBUS, NEB., after nearly six years of suc- 
cessful service. He came to this field direct from 
the seminary, and has been widely influential, not 
only in the town, but among the churches through- 
out the state. The commodious brick edifice has 
peen finished and completely furnished since his 
coming, anew organ supplied and the benevolences 
have been largely increased, especially in the line 
of Christian education. 

Last April, when Rev. J. D. Dickson began work 
with Bethlehem Church, SAN FRANCISCO, the 
members numbered seven. Since then 27 have 
united, 24 on confession. The auditorium has 
been remodeled, the platform enlarged, gas and 
water have been introduced, a library has been 
started with 200 volumes, and new floors, carpets, 
windows and piano complete the transformation, 
while nearly enough money is in hand for a new 
organ. The spiritual condition is also encourag- 
ing. —Dr. L. H. Frary enters, March 21, upon the 
13th year of his pastorate with Pilgrim Church, 
pomona, the longest in Southern California. The 
church has just closed @ prosperous year. With 
the exception of a large individual gift to Pomona 
College last year, the benevolences, $3,359, are 
the greatest in the history of the church. The 8. 8. 
membership, also the largest yet, is 395. The 
Men’s Sunday Evening Club, a vigorous ally in the 
conduct of the public service, celebrated its fifth 
anniversary March 4. Forty-six members, 23 on 
confession, were received to the church in 1899, 
bringing the membership to 418. 





THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 

At the Rhetorical Society last week a paper was 
read on The Problem of the Country Church, by Mr. 
Richmond, @ Senior. The question for debate was 
whether or not the minister should discuss questions 
of government reform on Sunday evening.——At the 
meeting of the foreign missionary society Professcr 
Sewall presented Bhe Relations Between Foreign 
Missions and the Civilization of the World. A 
brief sketch of the Student Volunteer Movement’s 
history was given by Mr. Schneider.——Professor 
Sewall has been appointed executor of the late Dr. 
Field’s estate.——The Bond Lectures have been 
definitely dispensed with for this year, to the tegret 

of all students. The seminary catalogue is out. 


Andover 


Charles Cutler Torrey, Ph. D., Taylor professor 
of Biblical theology and history this year, has re- 
signed to accept the chair of Semitic languages in 
Yale University. The courses now appearing in 
the Andover Seminary catalogue over his name will 
be undertaken next year by President Moore.—— 
An announcement of the seminary is being sent 
out this week in pamphlet form. It contains two 
divisions, one dealing with education for the minis- 
try, the other setting forth the courses of study and 
advantages offered by Andover. 


Yale 


Mr. 8. H. Hadley, successor to Jerry McAuley at 
Water Street Mission, New York, bas recently ad- 
dressed the seminary.—The Leonard Bacon Club 
debated the question: Resolved, That the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty should be adopted ——The Mid- 
dle Class plans to give a reception to the semi- 
nary and its friends ——The Senior Commencement 
speakers will be: G. R. Montgomery, C. G. Clarke, 
W. D. Beacb, J. B. Lyman and G. M. Butler.— 
Professor Fisher has returned and taken up work 
again with his classes.——Professor Bacon is much 
improved, but will hardly be able to resume work 
for a few weeks. 

Oberlin 


The “ Beth Nun” Literary Society contemplates a 
merit feature. It is acknowledged that the preach- 
ing required of each student is too limited, so it 
is proposed to credit members of this society on 
account of the preaching which they do, to count 
toward graduation. The faculty are favorably dis- 
posed in the matter.—Professor Bosworth’s little 
son has been critically ill but is improving slowly 
——At the prayer meeting this week the subject 
is to be Sheldon’s Daily.—President Barrows 
delivered a lecture on The Spiritual World of 
Shakespeare before the Ohio college presidents at 
Denison University, Granville, March 15.—Dr. 














W A RD’ S MOURNING PAPER 
in great variety. 
: | 49 Franklin St., Boston. 
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Barrows is regularly supplying the Old Stone 
Church, Cleveland, every other Sunday. 
Chicago 
John L. Pearson, a lawyer of the city, addressed 
the class in Christian ethics on Some Business Di- 
lemmas which a Minister Should Consider.—Rev. 
Francis Price from Micronesia has spent two days 
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at the seminary to secure missionaries for that 
field—Rev. ©. B. Curtis of Alabama has ad- 
dressed the seminary on Industrial Missions Among 
the Country Negroes; and Rev. B. M. Southgate of 
Pana, IIL, on Bible Settlement Work. 


(For Record of the Week see page 428.) 











In 


everything you take into 
bilious fever. 


being overworked, 
in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


medical profession, and 


medicine for all 


Mrs. Shelly, who writes the 
following letter, is the wife of 
Rev. D. H. Shelly, for forty 
years in the ministry of the 
United Brethren. By her kind- 
ly nature and gentle disposition 
she has won hundreds of friends, 
who rejoice in her restoration to 
health : 

‘<I suffered for years with sour 
stomach, sometimes called water 
brash. I could not drink either 
cold or warm water because it 
would sour on my stomach. I 
was bloated and weighed over 
200 pounds. My blood did not 
eirculate properly, and if others 
around me were warm I seemed 
to be freezing. I had numbness 
in my right side and arms. The 
physician advised a thorough 
course of treatment with a blood 


causes distress, pains and unpleasant gases. 
condition it is only a question of time when you will 
_ have a well developed case of dyspepsia, or possibly 





medicine in the spring, as at that 








~" 


Troubles 


Spring 


Are THAT BILIOUS FEELING, bad taste in the mouth, 
dull headache, sleeplessness, poor appetite. 
No matter how careful you are about eating, 


your stomach turns sour, 
In this 


Don’t you understand what these symptoms — 
these signals of distress — mean? 

They are the cries of the stomach for help! It is 
It needs 


the peculiar tonic 


qualities and digestive strength to be found only 
We have-combined in this 
medicine the best stomach remedies known to the 


thousands of grateful let- 
ters telling its cures prove it to be the greatest 
stomach troubles ever yet dis- 


covered. Try it this Spring. 


time my body was covered with 
scales caused by an affliction of 
dry eczema. Having commenced 
treatment with Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla I continued taking the 
second bottle, after which L could 
sleep well. My digestion began 
to improve and I fell away in 
weight. I have little or no 
trouble from eczema now and my 
weight is 180 pounds, about 
normal. My food digests proper- 
ly and I am not troubled with 
numbness. I am also able to 
drink cold water, a privilege 
which people do not fully appre- 
ciate until they are deprived of 
it. I think a great deal of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla and it cer- 
tainly has effected very remark- 
able results.” Mrs. D. H. 
SHELLY, 336 Yoeman Street, 
Ionia, Mich. 





Every druggist sells Hood’s Sarsaparilla. But be sure you 


get Hood’s, and not a substitute. 





DRSVSEOHETVBHBBDE 


Hood’s is Peculiar to Itself. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


(Continued from page 427.) 


Record of the Week 


Calls 

BISSELL, Jona. E., Batavia, Ill., to Granville. 

BLAIR, ALLEN J., to remain the third year at Tip- 
ton, Mich. 

CRATER, GEO. W., recently of Meckling, 8. D., to 
Douglas, Wyo. Accepts. 

Evans, WALTER A., Granville, Ill., to presidency 
of Normal College, Fenton, Mich., also to be field 
agent for American Home Finding Association. 

FERNER, JOHN W., Hampton, Io, to First Ch, 
Sedalia, Mo. 

ForpD, EDWARD T., Harwich Port, Mass., to First 
Ch., Tacoma, Wn. 

Frost, WILFRED B., Central and Cedarwood, Ind., 
accepts call to Fremont and Jamestown, and is at 
work, 

Hopkins, Frep’kK E., First Ch., Dubuque, Io., to 
Pilgrim Ch., Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 

JongEs, J. LINCOLN, to permanent pastorate of 
Rockford, Io., at an advanced salary. Accepts. 
KIRKLAND, Hues (U. B Ch.), to Cardonia and 

Caseyville, Ind. Accepts. 

MORRISON, GEO. M., Marshall, Minn., accepts call 
to Plymouth Ch., St. Paul. 

MupDIE£, HOWARD, Mt. Carmel, Ct., to Taylor Ch., 
New Haven. 

PARKER, Cuas. L., General Missionary for Maiae, 
to Standish and Sebago Lake. Accepts. 

RICKER, ALBERT E., Chadron, Neb., to Albion. 
Declines. 

ROGERS, ARTHUR J., recently of Columbus, Neb., 
to Harvard. Accepts. 

SINDEN, ARCHIBALD W., Chicago Sem., to Gard- 
ner and Rose Valley, N. D. Accepts. 

STARK, CHAs. W., to remain for the eighth year at 
Genoa Bluffs, Ilo. Declines, and will close work 
May 31. 

SWAIN, RICHARD L., South Hadley Falls, Mass, to 
Laconia, N. H. Accepts. 

TORREY, CHAS. C., Taylor professor of Biblical 
history, Andover Sem., to chair of Semitic lan- 
guagés in Yale University. Accepts. 

WARNER, WM. J., Bethany Ch., Cedar Rapids, Io., 
to Abingdon, Ill. Accepts. 

Woon, ABEL 8., to remain another year at Maine, 
N.Y. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 

Buck, BENJ. F., 0. Haven, Kan., Mch. 9. Sermon, 
Rev. H. E. Thayer; other parts, Rev. Messrs. C. 
E. Mann, W. A. Bosworth, W. L. Sutherland, 
L. P. Broad, W. C. Wheeler and Aaron Breck. 

Gray, Wo. J., 4. Pacific Ch., St. Paul, Minn., Mch. 
6. Sermon, Rev. Alex. McGregor; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. Wm. Oehler, E. 8. Pressey, Henry 
Holmes, H. A. Risser, Prof. A. H. Pearson. 

SAWYER, ROLAND D., o. South Ch, Campello, 
Mass., Mch.13. Sermon, Dr. A. H. Plumb; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. W. T. Beale, (. A. Smith, C. A. 
Hilton, Lawrence Phelps, Dr. Smith Baker. 


Resignations 

ATWOOD, LEwis P., Westfield and Troy, Vt. 

CULLENS, ARCHIBALD, Steuben, Me 

ELLSWORTH, ALFRED A., First Ch., Braintree, 
Mass., to take effect in six months. 

EVANS, WALTER A., Granville, Ill. 

FERRIS, Ww. CHESTER, not resigned at Second Ch., 
Cornwall, Ct. 

GEARHART, CHAS. D., Pierce, Neb., has withdrawn 
resignation. 

JACKSON, Wm. P., East Barre and Orange, Vt., on 
account of continued ill health. He is now in 
New Mexico. Mr. E. E. Angell will continue to 
supply. 

LELAND, WILLIS D., Pawtucket Ch., Lowell, Mass., 
on account of ill health. Resignation will take 
effect the last of June, after an eight years’ pas- 
torate. 

MasON, HENRY B., North Wilbraham, Mass., to 
take effect Sept. 1. 

RANDALL, FRED’K D., Mulliken, Mich. 

ROGERS, OsGoop W., Mt. Pleasant, Io., to go to 
Oklahoma. 

ROWLAND, JOHN H., Waupun, Wis. 

SHINGLER, JOHN J., North Ch., Columbus, O., to 
take effect June 1. 

WILLIAMS, H. DeWitt, Glenwood Ch , Hartford, 
Ct , to take effect May 1, after nearly five years’ 


service. 
Churches Organized 
CENTER CHAIN, MINN., 8 Mch., 23 members. 
SALMON CREEK, CAL., 27 Feb., 14 members. Rev. 
Gustavus A. Jasper is pastor. 
TWIN VALLEY, Mrnn., 4 Mch., six members. 
ULEN, Mrnn., 5 Mch., five members. 


Ministerial Personals 
CHAPMAN, JACOB, Exeter, N. H., passed his 90th 
birthday, Mch. 11, in excellent health and spirits, 
and attended service at Phillips Chuch. He is 
actively engaged on a historical work which he 
expects soon to publish. Among the many con- 
gratulations showered upon him were those from 
the heads of Phillips Exeter Academy and Dart- 
mouth College, from both of which he graduated, 
being probably about the oldest surviving member. 
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DuTTon, JoHN M., pastor at Newport, Vt., has 
gone to Florida for his health. 

GIBs0N, ANDREW, pastor of First Ch., Boscawen, 
N. H., was given a reception by his people Mch. 
8. A purse of $40 was presented him, besides 
other substantial tokens of regard. 

HARRISON, SAm’L, of Second Ch , Pittsfield, Mass., 
has been pleasantly remembered by his friends 
with a gift of $100. He was ordained 50 years 
ago. 

In American Board appointments last week we 
inadvertently transposed the fields of Dr. Minnie B. 
Stryker and Miss Mary I. Ward. Dr. Stryker goes 
to Foo-chow and Miss Ward to Western Turkey. 


(For Accessions to the Churches see page 431.) 





God loves patience! Souls that dwell in stillness, 
Doing the little things, or resting quite, 

May just as perfectly fulfill their mission, 
Be just as useful in the Father’s sight, 

As they who grapple with some giant evil, , 
Clearing @ path that every eye may see. 

Our Saviour cares for cheerful acquiescence, 
Rather than for a busy ministry. 

—Anon. 


~— Wasting 


Are you nervous, restless, 
pale and easily tired? Per- 
haps the scales can tell you 
why. If your weight is 
below your average, that 
explains it. 

Scott’s Emulsion is a fat- 
producing food. You soon 
begin to gain and you keep 
on gaining long after you 
stop taking it. For all 
wasting diseases, in both 
young and old, it is the one 


standard remedy. 


. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, 
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and tiat 
BANKERS, issue loans of rent 
41 WALL 8ST, N. ¥. [Ways gas compe: 
nies, etc, Se 
Members bought dnd ae = 
N. Y. Stock Exchange, \ Commission. 
DEAL IN 


High-Grade Investment Securities, 
Lists of current off 
PHILADELPHIA CORRESPON NDEs, 
GRAHAM, KERR 2 co 


% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual only. 18 years’ busi. 
licati list of refer- 


ences and ma) —¢ ocation of lands. Over 
me pay invested. bat SAFE, PROMPT PAYING 
oans OB my books. 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
808 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 











DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bidg., BOSTON, MASS 


NOTA DOLLAR LOST 


by 2 er takin, come tisonsh us Goring a ” 
were in which By ‘Seve 


Wheat Tat of North Dakota - 
sonally examine every tract of land offered as security. 
particulars. 


Write for references and 
GRAND FORES, N. D 


E, J, LANDER & C |) (Established 1883.) _ 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 
Town. A County, Railroad oe. other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. _ eommunica- 
ions confidential. Address the Beston Defaulted 
Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Bailding. 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 














TALL TEMPTATION. 





Here is an inviting beauty that makes one 
hungry. You are captivated at once, just by 
its looks. You want this Couch Chair from 
the day you first see it; and you never cease 


to want it. 


But do not imagine that we made such 
beauty merely for show. It was almost unin- 
tentional. We have not spent a dollar, all 


told, on the appearance of this chair. 


No, it goes deeper than skin truth. It is 





in the construction that the value is located. Other aban would call it extrava- 
gant, but we have built this chair with one single object—your supreme satisfaction. 
It is twice as good as it need be to sell, but no better than it should be for your 


complete enjoyment in its use. 


There is room in Boston today for such a piece of furniture. We shall not 
want for customers for it at oureCanal Street prices. _ 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 





CARYL COLEMAN, President. 


RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, Vice-Pres. 


Church Glass and Decorating Company of New York 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


MURAL DECORATIONS 
Numbers 3, 5. and 7 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Business Outlook 


The general trade situation remains, on the 
whole, cheerful, and the firmness of values is 
andiminished, although one or two soft spots 
occasionally present themselves. During the 
past week prices of farm products, including 
cereals, pork products and cotton, have ad- 
vanced, while in some instances materials for 
manufacture have been shaded a little. The 
cotton goods market has strengthened in sym- 
pathy with the raw material, but there is a 
tendency to believe that the high point has 
been reached. Wool is fairly steady, but 
manufacturers are out of the market, London 
advices regarding wool are very favorable. 

As regards the iron and steel situation, a 
more confident tone has developed. The pro 
duction of pig iron still continues enormoue, 
but is readily taken. Boots and shoes con- 
tinue in good request. Hides and leather are 
steady. The lumber market is more active, as 
are also all kinds of building materials. Rail- 
road earnings are a trifle less favorable than 
earlier in the year, but railroads are still do- 
ing phenomenally well. 

Bank clearings last week aggregated $1,611,- 
960,066, a decrease of 5 per cent. from last 
week and 12 per cent. from this week a year 
ago, but a gain of 25 per cent. over 1898 and 
69 per cent. over 1897, 

The tone of our speculative markets has 
been fairly steady, but the volume of business 
has been extremely limited. 

The Wall Street situation seems to be en- 
tirely in the hands of the professicnal ele- 
ment, the outside public taking little or no in- 
terest in quotations. 

In Boston the same condition obtains, but it 
is believed that with more certainty in the 
monetary situation and easier rates there will 
be an effort to attract outside buying, and that 
security values will have an important rise. 


What and Why 


A statement was madein The Congregationalist 
that an edition of the Revised Version of the Bible 
as preferred by the American revisers would be 
published in the latter part of the summer. Is it 
published and where may I address the publisher? 

Cc. W. H. 

It is not to be issued immediately but prob- 

ably will be within a year. 








Middlebury College, Vermont, has received 
$50,000 from Ezra J. Warner of Chicago, 
class of 1861. It will be used in erecting a 
science building, in which the physical, bio- 
— and chemical departments will be 

ou 5 
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ee oe EN you see the paint cracking 
ai a peeling or falling off the house 
SOO pitsburgh. in shreds, you may be sure 
a oo it was mot painted with Pure 
anes White Lead, but with some mixture of Zinc, 
snookirx(  . | Barytes, etc. 
as Pure White Lead unites with Linseed 
UNION oil to form an elastic coating that never cracks 
SOUTHERN ° . 
veuam } CHCA: nor peels. It is the good, old-fashioned 
COLLIE paint that lasts. To be sure of getting 
ssa (* “* | Pure White Lead, see that the package 
cei aitideanians bears one of the brands named in margin. 

" Philadelphia. 
MORLEY Nati , 
Mom ints | RRIEB Foi ccs te atonal Land Companys Pure Waite 
Salem, Mass. obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
CORMELE nlc. ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘Uncle Sam's Ex- 
Ciiteitte. perience With Paints’ forwarded upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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Deal vi" Makers 
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4 Ww bu 3 harness. Ch: S) 

BAL) \rom ihe'ticsen tysckand feet amortmient and AD 

pay only the cost of making with but one moderate , 
rofit added. Our plan of selling direct from the 

factory insures satisfaction —your money back if 

xo you're dissatisfied with your purchase—and enables 

you save the dealer’s profit. 


a 

a 

P Our complete illustrated catalogue, show’ many’ styles of h grade 
; vehicles, harn' rol blankets and horge © quipusente, with dotetied de- 
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No. Buggy. Price $38. 
with leather quarter top. 





e 
scriptions of each, mailed free. Write for it and learn how cheaply you can J 
buy when the jobber's and dealer’s profits it off. N 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., Columbus,0. Bug hinerann esa fe 
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and Calendar which requires wind- 


AN AUTOMATIC GLOOK 








ing but 6 times a year, is the clock 
you want. It will give you no end va 
of comfort and satisfaction and at Y 














small expense. This is but one of 
the many styles we manufacture. 
Our clocks are stronger, wear 
longer, run longer and keep better 
time than the ordinary 8-day clock; 
also Tile, Frying Pan, Pro- 
gram and Electric Clocks. 


Catalogue No. 140 will tell 
ou all about them and will 


er than wood fence. Special 
and Cemeteries. Write us for catalogue. 
KOKOMO FENCE MCH. CO., 


431 WORTH ST. KOKOMO, IND. U &. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE! 


25 different designs, they are all steel and cheap 
ices to Churcher 


e 





sent free on request. ... 


The Prentiss Clock Improvement Co., 
Dept. 14, 49 Dey St., N. Y. City. 















Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Best 
Lrg 2 Address, 
Old Established 
GD syoxssi BELL FOUNDRY 


THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO. CincinnatiQ 





310 First Premiums 
Awarded to the PRAIRIE STATS 

to este bend for Sache 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. Homer City,?. 








Glenwood 


Ranges 
Make Cooking Easy: 


The Clenwood agent has them. 








Geel Alloy Church and 8c 1 


hool Bellis. g@-Send 
The C. 8. BELL CO., Hillsbore, 0. 





The Congregationalist’s Publications. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


SERVICES 


2d and 3d Series 


of this year’s 8. 8. LESSONS. 


2d SERIES. 
No. 21—I Am. 
No. 22—1 Am the Bread of Life. 
No. 23—I Am the Light of the World. 
No. 24—I Am the Good Shepherd. 


No, 26—I! Am the Living One. 


3d SERIES. 
No. 27—The Master and His Disciples. 
No. 29—Simon Peter. No. 30—James. 
No. 3i—John. No. 32—Paul. 
100 Copies, 60 Cents, postpaid. 


Sample Set of 89 Services, 15 Cts. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 





Specially suited for use in connection with the themes 


No. 25—1 Am the Way, the Truth, the Life. 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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In and Around Boston 


An Apostie of Beautiful Handicraft 

A sensitive, mobile face, gleaming eyes and 
a captivating smile ; a soft voice which hushed 
the audience into silence; a halting speech 
and reluctant manner, save when energy of 
thought and vehemence of feeling swept all 
before them—such was Elbert Hubbard at 
Steinert Hall last Thursday evening as he 
told of the books made by the Roycrofters at 
East “Or-roar-a,” N. Y., and of the man- 
making behind the book-making which is 
worth so much more. For these books are 
made every bit by hand after models done 
by the Venetians before America was ever 
thought of; and the workers, who begin 
as untaught country people, some of them 
outcasts, through the reactive influence of 
their genuine, thorough work and delight at 
expressing their individuality in beautifal 
and marketable forme, grow into intelligent 
artists and, what perhaps is worth quite as 
much, into happy, industrious citizens. And 
this is how Elbert Hubbard brings art to the 
poor. He told of the transformation of a Sing 
Sing criminal into an honest, loyal, self-re- 
specting workman, whose leadership in the 
shop was second only to that of the owner, 
and who received, by unanimous vote of 
his fellows, the $500 prize offered to the one 
who had done most to lift and carry forward 
the business during the past year. 

As a prelude Mr. Hubbard talked enter- 
tainingly of his magazine, The Philistine, 
which began as a single pamphlet, was trans- 
formed into a magazine to save postage and 
because the postmaster after reading it opined 
that it might properly be termed “second class 
matter.”” It now has a circulation of 50,000. 
Most of his witticisms, uttered with grave, 
even mournful inflections, strike the unsus- 
pecting listener as innocent commonplaces, 
till the speaker’s suggestive smile reveals the 
view point of his large, sunny nature. Then 
waves of tumultuous laughter sweep over the 
audience. 


An Endowment for Shawmut 

The long-needed endowment for Shawmut 
Church is assuming generous proportions. 
Though disclaiming to be an institutional 
church, it has certain institutional features 
which are a distinct benefit to the community 
to which it ministers. The effort to raise 
from fifty to seventy-five thousand dollars 
will probably be successful within the year. 
Present and past members are persuaded that 
the church should remain in its location and 
strive to solve the city problem 


Utah’s Point of Need 

Rev. J. D. Nutting, for several years a pas- 
tor in Salt Lake City, addressed the ministers 
on Monday morning. He regards the Mor 
mon evil as deeply intrenched and widespread, 
but is hopeful of success with right methods. 
His plan includes the distributicn of litera- 
ture in the more than two hundred small towns 
of the state that are without gospel serv- 
ices, followed by consecrated and energetic 
preachers. The speaker felt that in five years 
the force of the Mormon grip would be lost. 
The stock which has settled many communi- 
ties is from Northern Europe and freedom is 
natural toit. There is a growing restlessness 
which compulsory educational law has aided. 








TO CURE A COLD IN ONE Pp 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. 1 druggists 
refund the money i > = tox cure. E. W. qm 8 sig- 
nature is on each 
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The Mormons are propagandists to the ratio 
of one to every one hundred and twenty five, 
and they endure all manner of hardships for 
their faith. Polygamy is a fundamental prin- 
ciple. The proposed amendment to the na- 
tional Constitution he regarded as safe. Mr. 
Nutting, as secretary of the Utah Gospel Mis- 
sion, with headquarters in Cleveland, O., is 
giving his entire time to the raising of funds 
needed to carry on the proposed evangelistic 
campaign. The mission has the indorsement 
of eminent leaders in many home missionary 
societies, college presidents and pastors. Mr. 
Natting’s temporary address is 29 Upton 
Street, Boston, and he will be glad to give ad- 
dresses on the Mormcn problem. 

Before the address a group of singers from 
Fisk University delighted the audience with 
their melodies. These singers are being heard 
in many churches hereabouts and will remain 
in this vicinity until about the middle of April. 


Miss Margaret Koch of Colby University is 
to conduct classes in Sunday school normal 
work and expression in the chapel of the Un- 
ion Church, from March 26 to 29. Teachers 
in day and Sunday schools are invited. The 
classes will meet in the afternoon and even- 
ing, and distinct programs are planned. Far- 
ther information may be secured from H. S. 
Conant, secretary of the Mass. S. S.’ Associa- 
tion. Tuition will be free. 





Fear to do base, unworthy things is valor; 
If they be done to us, to suffer them is valor too. 
— Ben Jonson. 


Historical China. 


In our importations from Staffordshire 
the past week we have added several sub- 
jects to our historical series of dessert 
plates from Wedgwood (in old blue), in- 
cluding “ The Battle of Lexington” — 
“ The Spirit of ’76,” a copy of the paint- 
ing in Marblehead Town Hall — “ The 
Signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence” — “ Washington Crossing the Del- 
aware ” — “ Washington’s Headquarters, 
Newburgh-on-the-Hudson”” and “ The 
Landing of the Pilgrims ””— making 36 
subjects in all. Gur Dinner Set Depart- 
ment, Glass Department and Art’ Pot- 
tery Rooms were never more abundant 








in novelties and standard patterns of 
Porcelain and Faience from the best 
known potteries. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


(SEVEN FLOORS), 
120 FRANKLIN ST. 


N. B.— By steamship Lancastrian, we 
have landed another edition of our Tile 
Calendars (The John Hancock House) 
for 1900. 





CLOS EET = Meditations and Prayers 


This little volume was made because many readers of The 
Congregationalist insisted that the Closet and Altar column 


ALTAR 





should be put into a permanent form convenient for daily use. 
A New York lady writes: “ Your ‘Closet and Altar’ is the 
most helpful little book I know of. Will you kindly send two 


copies for friends.” 





$1.00 Postpaid. 


The Congregationalist, 


Boston, Mass. 
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aE ECHARD. | 
BE ECnAM’ S 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, s 

y Wind and.Pain in the Stomach, Sick eel 
r Giddiness, Fulness and ace gg meals, Diz- 
r ziness and Drowsiness, Co! 8, Flushings of 
Heat, Loss of Appetite, Pc we Cite theo. 

tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Dionmtet ee 
Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembi- 
ng Sensations, etc. These —— all arise 
from a disordered or abused condition of the 


stomach and liver. 

Beecham’s Pills, taken as directed, wil! 
quickly restore + Bs to complete health. They 
4 promptly remove any obstruction or irregularity 
§ of the system. Fora 

Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, Sick 
‘ Headache, Disordered Liver, etc., 

: they act like , mage 6 few doses will work won- 
> ders upon the Vital Organs ; Strengthenin: ms 
> — t B sewing es pe oy Leap pit 71 

> plexion, bringing back the ° tite, 
> oe arousing with the Rosebud of Appetie 

» the whole of the human 
. frame. For throwing of fevers they are specially 
> renowned. These are“ facts” admitted by thou- 
> sands, in all classes of society, and one of the 
> best guarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated 
is that B 's Pills have the 


pete ee ho 


Metta publication 
wate, the fac: eo 


Beecham’s Pills have for many years been the 7 





CONT TT TT 


pular family medicine wherever the English 
age is spoken, and they now stand without 





10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 
Annual sale 6,000,000 boxes. 











mar for eget Le ou Creolene a 


A ge: aaed SN sts et 
of contagious diseases, as Viphtheria and Scar- 


let Lit 
r ptive booklet giving op = agama by 
pera be al ond — people free. 


Vape-Creselenece., 180Fulion$t., N. Y. City. 































GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE 
OF 16.600 FRANCS Al PARIS 









ie a 
‘Ts and strength 10 


hole system in convalescent 

oni of Yellow pore, Tyeene, La 

Grippe an-t Malarial Disorders ; improves 
the appetite and cures Stomach Troubles. 





Paris: Drouot 
New York: K. es a No. William St. 
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HARTMAN Siiker rence 





809 Broadway, New York Olty. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
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Lite and Work of the Churches 


(Continued from page 428.) 


Accessions to the Churches 











Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MISSOURI 
eda, — 14 DeSoto, . —- 8 
_— — 5 Kansas City, Taberna- 
aremont, 6 15 le, — 28 
a, 7 #7 Kidder, 48 53 

Los Angeles, Bethie- Old Orchard, 2 6 

hem. 7 14 8 ant, 1 5 

Central Ave., z pees avert, : ; 

First, : i 44 Otive, Branch, 5 yo 

au Mm. y 
eT hg we 5 6 Plymouth, or 

Oakland, First, 9 $3 ber Place, 6 6 

Second, — 37 eemer, 3 6 
San Diego vires, — 22 nicn, 8 13 
San Francisco, wi 4 Webster Groves, 417 

‘hird, 
gan Jocinte, 10 13 NEBRASKA 
Sierra Madre, 2 8 Bruning, 9 9 

Carroll, Welsh, 11 11 
ILLINOIS Clarks . $a 

Abingdon, 38 36 Grand'I-land, ie 
Albion, 11 14 Hay Springs, 6 6 
Ashkum, 6 6 Leigh ae 
Beardstown, 3 11 Lincofn, ButierAve., 9 12 
Chicago, Covenant, 8 11 © First, Se 

Douglas Park, : : Loomis 4 4 

Grace, 2 aha, 

Green’ St $s Fe Bence’ He 
av Sst. my _ 
New England, 211 Vera, ad 
South, « 10 18 NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Luby Bo SBE Concord, South 7 10 

East St. Louis. — 10 . ° 
mimwood, " — <5 Henniker, 14 15 
7 7 : NEW YORK 

*jymouth, 

Galesburg, Central, 16 30 Saugerties, 19 26 
Glen Ellyn, *"s 15 Warsaw, 42 44 
Kemper, 6 6 OKLAHOMA 
Stillman Vall 28 byt Forest, 3 
Stillmwar e f it 
West Union,’ — 46 Kingfisher, = 3 

IOWA Pawnee, - 8 
Agency, 11 11 Perkins, — 8 

Burlington, First, 6 15 Pond Ureek, 1 4 
Farragut, 30 32 Seward, Lge 
Fayette, - as be Vittum, — 9 

erin-n Towns! 

Gospel Ridge, me 3-3 SOUTH DAKOTA 
Jewell, 6 6 Badger, —- 4 
Marshalltown, Firat,11 14 mizecene, — 4 
Mason City, 27 M ok, — 30 
Osage. 12 15 Webster, 4 6 
Te 4 56 VERMONT , 
Eureka, 1 8 Colchester, 8 14 
— First, 2 af Georgia, a3 
aven, _- 
Junction City, — 8 WISOUNSIN 
Kansas Uity, — 12 Black ene 
Osborne, 17 29 Bloomer, — £2 
Parsons, — 6 Clinton, an 
ae ae 
Bangor, Firs’ — 8 ” 

Henrhone Be 3 3 pm 18 a 
Brownville, — 4 Lave Gener: 38 
voor Ss = 3 Mount Zion,” — 14 
Westbrook, Warren, 7 7 Shullsburg, a | 

MASSACHUSETTS Whitewater, — 16 
Be] mont Park. 0 31 
Chicopee. Second, 23 27 wane 
Springfield, — 25 Sheriten, | ub a3 
MICHIGAN eeeee, 
porn Pen _ 4 OTHER CHURCHES 

os v] — 

Brewster, ; 4-7 Daytona, Fia., 11 22 
Hilliaras, — 3 Edmonds, Wn., — 12 
Hudson, - @ a ig Tex., Mex- ‘“ 

yrenci — 30 
Somerset, 4 4 Fort Totten, N. D., 
South Boston, — 7 Indian, 6 
West Adrian, 9 12 re rey) yea 11 

MINNESOTA a tage ~Saggelah 14 
Brainerd, — 6 Robbins, Tenn., — 8 
Minneapolis, Park Rogers, Ark., 1 6 

” 7 20. Silverton, col., — 7 

Plymouth, 4 20 Torrington, Ut., Cen- 
Moorhead, 2 » 38 
St. Anthony Park, -— 11 Churches with less 
St. Paul, Pacific, 2 6 than three, 25 47 


Conf., 913; Tot., 2,110. 
Tetal since Jan.1: Conf., 3,061; Tot., 6,656. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


KOSTON MINIs TERS’ MEETING, Piigrim Hall. Monday, 
March 26, 10 A.M. Speaker, kev. v T Farwell 
of Wellesley Hills, LCopic, :‘onditions of and Prepa- 
rations for Church Membership. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PR«YER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 

all, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 a. M. 

UNION MATERNAL AS&0CIATION, quarterly meeting, 
Park Street Church vestry, March 28, 10 A. M. 

HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, annual meeting, Detroit, 
Mich., June 5-7, 

EOUMENIOAL MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, New York 
city, April 21-May 1. 

INTERNATIONAL ©, E. CONVENTION, London, Eng., 
July 14-18. 


’ STATE C. E, CONVENTIONS 





Michigan, Grand Rapids, March 27-2 
Mississippi, Oxford, Apri! 12-15. 
Geor, tlanta, April 19-22. 
North Carolina, Raleigh,“ April 23-26 
Tennessee, ashvile, y 3-6. 
Kentucky, Versailles, May 11, 12 
Ala’ ama, Huntsvilie, 11-13. 
West Virginia, Mo town, May 15-17. 
California, ton, May 17-20. 





You have not fulfilled every duty unless you 
have fulfilled that of being pleasant.—Buzton 








For Nervous Women 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J. B. ALEXANDER, Charlotte, N.C., says: 
“It is pleasant to the taste, and ranks among the 
best of nerve tonies for nervous f- miles.” 
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AN OHIOAN’S REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT. 





Invents a Device That Brings Happiness and Health to Every User 
and Cures Without Drugs the Most Obstinate Diseases by Na- 
ture’s Method of Steaming the Poisons Out of the Blood. 


“JUST WHAT ALL READERS NEED.” 


A genius of Oincinnati has placed on the 
market a new Bath Cabinet, whereby any one 
resting on a chair within enjoys the famous 
Turkish, h»t vapor or medicated baths at home 
for three cents each, heretofore enjoyed only 
by the rich at public bathrooms, health resorts, 
hot springs and sanitariums. These baths are 
celebrated for their marvelous cleansing, cura- 
tive, purifying and invigorating effects upon the 
human system, and this invention brings them 
within the reach of the poorest person in the 


country. 

Clouds of hot vapor or medicated vapor sur- 
round the entire body, opening the millions of 
sweat pores, causing profuse perspiration, draw- 
ing out of the system all impure salts, acids and 





poisonous mat’er, which, if retained, overwork 
the heart, kidneys, lungs and skin, causing dis- 
ease, fevers, debility and sluggisnness 

Ast»nishing is the improvement in healtb, 
feelings and complexion by the use of this Uab 
inet, and it seems that the long-sought-for nat- 
ural method of curing and preventing disease 
without medicine has certainly been found. 

The makers inform the writer that more than 
116,387 of the Cabinets have been sold since 
August, and showed letters from thousands of 
us-rs, who speak of this Cabinet as giving entire 
satisfaction and a most marvelous Health Pro- 
ducer and Preserver. 

Dr. M. R. Beech ef Chicago, E. M. D. Moore 
of Brooklyn, and hundreds of our best doctors 
have given up their practice to sell these Cab- 
inets, because they say it benefits humanity more 
than drugs and is all that is necessary to get 
well and keep well. . ‘ 

Congressman John J. Lentz, Rt. Rev. Bishop 
J. L. Spaulding, Rev. C. M. Keith, editor Holiness 
Advocate, Professor Kline, Ottawa University, 
Edw. Rischert, M. D., University of Pennsylva. 
nia, Senator McCarrell, Mrs. Kendricks, principal 
Vassar College, Mrs. Senator Douglas, Rev. Jobn 
A. Ferry, Brooklyn, and a host of most eminent 
people use and recommend it. 

Persons who were full of drugs and nostrums, 
and had been given up to die, were restored to 
perfect, robust health, to the astonishment of their 
friends and pbysicians. 


J. A. Gehring, 342 Naghten Street, Columbus, 
O., afflicted for years with Rheumatism in its 
worst form, also Pleurisy, Headaches, Dizziness, 
Stomach Troubles, was cured with three treat- 
ments, and says: “My wife finds it a grand rem- 
edy for her ills; also for our children. A neigh- 
bor cured Scrofula ani Bad Blood after drugs 
failed.” W. L. Brown, Oxford, 0., found it better 
than $50 worth of drugs. A ladyin Rochester, Mrs. 
F. B. Williams, was cured of woman’s ailments 
after suffering for years, and writes: “It’s a Gcd- 
sent blessing to me, worth $1,000. No woman 
should be without it.” G. M. Lafferty, Coving- 
ton, Ky., unable to walk, was cured of Rheuma- 
tism, Piles and Kidney Troubles. A prominent 
citizex of Mt. Healthy, O., Mr. Owen ©. Smith, 
afflicted since childhood, was cured of Vatarrh, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, and writes: “Have sold 
hundreds of these Cabinets. Every one was de- 
lighted.” Rev. H. ©. Roernaes, Everett, Kan., 
says: “It’s a blessing; made me full of life and 
vigor. Should be in use in every family.” Rev. 
Baker Smith, D. D., of Fairmont, says: “ Your 
Cabinet rids the body of aches and pains, and, as 


Tecommendation.”’ , 

After examination, the writer can say this 1902 
style Square Quaker Bath is a genuine Cabigei, 
with a door, hand‘omely and durably made of 
best materials, rubber lined, has a steel frame, 
and should certainly last a lifetime. It folds flat 
in one inch space when not in use; can be easily 
carried; weighs but ten Ibs. 


IT 1S IMPORTANT 

to know that the makers guarantee results, and 
assert positively, as do thousands of users, that 
this Cabinet will clear the skin, purify and en- 
rich the blood, cure Nervousness, Weakness, that 
Tired Feeling and the worst forms of Rheuma- 
tism. (They offer $60 reward for a case not 
relieved.) Cures « leeplessness, Neuralgia, Head- 
ache, Piles, Dropsy, Eczema, Malaria, all Blood 
and Skin Diseases, Stomach, Liver, Kidney, 
Bladder, Nervous Troubles and all ailments pe- 
cullar to women. It cures the worst Cold in 
one night and breaks up all tymptoms of La 
Grippe. Pneumonia, Fevere, Rronchits, and is 
really a household necessity—a God send to every 
family. 

To please the ladies a face and head steam- 
ing attachment is furnished, if desired, which 
clears the skin, beautifies the complexion, re- 
moves Pimples, Blackheads, Eruptious, and is a 
sure cure fur Skin Diseases, Catarrh and Asthma. 


ALL READERS 
should have one of these remarkable Cabinets. 
The prise is wonderfully low. Cabinet complete, 
with Heater, formulas and directions, only §5. 
Head steamer, $1 extra; and it is, indeed, 
dificult to imagine where one could invest that 
amount of money in anything else that ran- 
tees so much genuine heaith, stren and 


vigor. 

Write today to ths World Mfg. Co, 1929 
World Building, Cincinnati, O., for ful: informa- 
tion; or, better stil, order a Cabinet. You won’t 
be disappointed, as makers guarantee every 
Cabinet, apd will refund jour money after 
thirty days’ use if not just as represented. 
The writer knows them to be perfectly reliable. 
Capital, $100,000. The Cabinet is just as rep- 
resented. and does all they claim, and will be 
sent prom 5 on receipt of remittance by ex- 
press or P. O. money order, dratt or check. 

Don’t fail to send for bookiet anyway. 

This Cabinet 

iS A WONDERFUL SELLER 
for agents, as there are millions of homes with- 
out bathing facilities, and the firm offers special 
inducements to both men and women upon re- 
uest; and to our knowledge, many are making 





rom $1°0 to $150 F ix month and expenses. 
Writ- them today and mention this paper. 








IODIDE OF IRON 
ian i 
. None genuine saioaeie ~ , 


ALL DRUGGIS 
5. POUGERA &CO.,N.Y, tok. for U.S, 








HOOPING-COUGH 





CROUP - 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual Fnglish Cure without 
internal medicine. Froprieturs. W tpwakD & SON. 
Queen Victoria 8t., London, England. Whe»lesale o 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North Wiliiam St., N. ¥. 





IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
Tne Congregationalist. 


cleanliness is next to Godliness, it merits high - 
















THIS BEAUTIFUL PICTURE TO EVERY FREE 


READER OF THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


I WILL 
SEND... 


FREE 


this beautiful panel pic 
ture in colors to every 
reader, upon receipt of 
23 B. T. Babbitt’s 
Best Seap wrapper 
trade-marks, or ten 1776 
Soap Powder trade 
marks, or the coupons 
found in the cans of Our 
Best Baking Powder. 
Inclose two-cent stamp 
for postage. I have a 
series of 12 beautiful 
Artists’ Proof Etchings 
and also numerous other 
colored panels. These 
pictures are 14x28, and 
are obtainable at any 
time. A complete cata- 
logue will be sent free 
upon application, if a 
two-cent stamp is in- 
closed. There is no ad- 
vertising matter printed 
on any of these pictures. 


B. T. BABBITT’S BEST SOAP. 
B. T. BABBITT’S SOAP POWDER. 
B. T. BABBITT’S BEST BAKING POWDER. 


Address “Dept. G.,”” P. O. Box 2,917, New York City. 





‘+A Basketful of Mischief.” 
Colored Panel 14x 28. 


THE -- 


Singer Cabinet Table 


Furnished Only With Singer Sewing-Machines. 








‘*THE READER.” 





Sold on Instalments. 
Old Machines Taken in Exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


“ Sewing-Machine Makers for the World.”’ 
















Did it ever occur to you that the reason ) 
for the vast passenger business done by 
the Lake Shore is due to the excellent 
accommodations which it furnishes? 

Unexcelled for trave] between Chicago, 
Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York, 


Boston and all points east and west. 


~~ -_ ~~ wo 
i i 


Insist on the agent furnishing you a 
ticket reading over Lake Shore. 

You will be pleased with your journey. | 

Ask for copy of “ Book of Trains.” 


i i ie 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S: 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A Party for our 


PARIS EXPOSITION TOUR 


will leave Boston April 25 on the favorite steamer 


NEW ENGLAND 


of the Dominion Line. Four weeks will be spent in Paris at the 
Trocadero Hotels, facing the Exposition Grounds. Also a week 
in London. 

Parties will leave New Work April 24 on the North 
German Lloyd Line Steamer 


Kaiserin Maria Theresia, 


and April 28 on the steamer 


MARQUETTE 


of the Atlantic Transport Line. The tours from New York in- 
clude two weeks at Paris and a week in London. 


Send or call for illustrated books containing full particulars. 


BAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. 
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